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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


For the first time does the writer of this sketch regret to contribute 
to the pages of the Yale Literary Magazine. He little thought, when 
he undertook the task which he has so imperfectly accomplished, that 
it would be so painful to dwell upon the memory of one with whom he 
was once ussociated in the management of the Magazine, and to whom 
for years he was allied as toa brother. If an apology is needed for 
the introduction of biography into a literary periodical, it may be found 
in the fact, that the subject of this memoir was an Editor of this peri- 
odical in its earlier d ys; in the desire to gratily the wishes of his 
numerous friends and classmates, some of whom are still upon Col 
lege yround; and in the sudden and appalling manner of his death, 
which has made him au object of interest to all, ‘The general reader 
may find little satisinetion in perusing the subsequent details in the life 
of a stranger; yet he will pass them over kindly, remembering that 
though they are barren to him, they are full of interest to others. 
The writer will be excused for the imperfect execution of his task, 
when itis known that it was performed at distant intervals, amid a 
thousand cares. [le is aware that he has done injustice alike to his 
subject and to his own feclings; yet he could not withhold his “ tribute 
to the memory” 


of one whom he held so dear. 


\n Eprror or THe Ciass or 1838. 


Cartes James Lyxpe was born at Sherburn, in the county 
of Chenango, in the State of New York, on the 7th day of 
April, 1816. His father, Hon. ‘Tilly Lynde, was a native of 
Brookfield, Mass., trom which place he removed to Sherburn in 
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1793, being then in his minority. Here he was not only suc- 
cesstul ag a merchant, but he acquired an enviable degree of 
influence and respect in the community. During a residence of 
forty years in the place, he received repeated tokens of the es- 
teem and confidence of his fellow-citizens. Ile was chosen to 
represent the Sixth Senatorial District in General Assembly, 
and was elevated to the bench of justice. On the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1812, Mr. Lynde was united in marriage to the excel- 
lent lady who still lives to share his deep affliction; to mourn 
with him the sudden and melancholy death of two sons, one of 
them a first-born. 

The subject of this memoir was the eldest of four sons. His 
disposition was naturally amiable. Kind, atlectionate, ever ready 
to yield his own interests to the good of others, he found, 
even in childhood, many warm-hearted friends. ‘There is little, 
however, in this period, to interest the general reader ; and the 
writer is not one of those who can discover a hero or a sage in 
the prattler of the nursery, or find in the first developments of in- 
fantile powers, the elements of future greatness. Sutlice it to 
say, that in childhood he was obedient and faithful; in youth 
he was studious and free from reproach. His father early de- 
signed him for a merchant, and with this view secured for him 
an eligible situation at Binghamton, when about fifteen years of 
age. Previous to this, however, he had pursued a course of 
academic study at Oxtord. 

In April, 1833, Judge Lynde removed to Homer, Cortland 
county, where he still resides. Here he soon became estab- 
lished in business as a merchant, and Charles was his principal 
assistant. But a mind like his could not long be confined with- 
in this narrow circle. He displayed such a fondness for study, 
and such a zeal for mental improvement, that it was thought ad- 
visable that he should be qualified for some liberal protession. 
His father, appreciating the worth of a collegiate education, 
and desiring to promote the usefulness and happiness of so prom- 
ising a son, readily seconded these views. Accordingly, Charles 
resumed his studies in the academy at Homer, and in the fall 
of 1834 entered Hamilton College. Here he soon distin- 
guished himself among his classmates, and won the respect and 
confidence of all. He remained at this institution until near 
the close of the Freshman year, when he returned to the acad- 
emy at Homer, to qualify himself for admission to the Sopho- 
more Class at Yale. He united with that class in the fall of 
1835. It was at that time that the writer of this sketch became 
acquainted with him; and never did acquaintance ripen sooner 
into friendship, intimacy, love. His open, benignant counte- 
nance, and his manly, yet modest demeanor, prepossessed all in 
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his favor. His practical good sense and uniform good nature 
secured for him no common degree of respect and esteem, not 
in his own division or class merely, but throughout the entire 
institution. His opinion was always sought upon questions of 
general interest, and was given with decision, yet with a kind 
regard to the sentiments of others. Even in the midst of tur- 
bulent and exciting scenes—and many will recollect that intes- 
tine broils were by no means unfrequent in those days,—his 
heart was manifestly so sincere, and his manners so conciliatory, 
that he received the approbation even of those who differed 
from him in their views on questions of college policy. 

Of course there is little of interest in the ordinary events of 
college life, especially to those who are familiar with them. 
What was extraordinary in the period here referred to, had bet- 
ter be passed by in silence. It is needless to chronicle the dis- 
sensions of a class upon questions whose magnitude has very 
sensibly diminished by distance, though they seemed at one 
time to involve the destiny of a world. Suthece it to say, that 
there were heart-burnings and jealousies, bitter alienations of 
feeling, severe contentions, through which few passed scathless 
in character, or with undiminished influence ; and that few 
friendships survived the shock of such repeated and violent con- 
cussions. Mr. Lynde was one of the few whose character was 
without reproach, and whose iniluence was unimpaired even at 
such times. 

The standing of Mr. Lynde as a scholar was respectable, 
and that too in a class which, though inferior to many in num- 
bers, could boast of an unusual proportion of scholars who 
ranked above the medium mark. As a writer, he was inferior 
to none ; the division with which he was connected always lis- 
tened with attention and delight to his essays and * disputes,” 
whilst the Faculty repeatedly gave their testimony to his “ em 
cellence in English composition.” He had, perhaps, too much 
fondness for abstract metaphysical discussions; yet he displayed 
a degree of comprehension and acuteness, which imparted in- 
terest to the most uninviting theme. sieve too, he would 
give a practical turn to such discussions, which proved him to 
be a man for the people, and not for the cloister. His attention 
was directed principally to questions of national interest, and to 
the solution of problems in government. In this he manifested 
a thorough acquaintance with history, a power of induction 
and analysis, a love of truth and principle, which evinced alike 
the growing scholar, moralist, and statesman. Political econo- 
my was with him a favorite study, and the great questions 
which for years have agitated our own country, had received 
from him a thorough and impartial investigation. 
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He was, indeed, adisciple of the Jeffersonian school, a sterling 
Democrat, in the proper import of the term ; (for | here diseard 
alike the unwarrantable assumption of this name fo give eur- 
rency to the opposite principles, and that opprobrious epithet 
which is used to designate, or rather to ridicule, one of the po- 
litical parties of the day, but which brings greater repoach on 
those who use it, than on those to whom it is applied.) The 
fact which has just been stated, may be sutlicient to condemn 
Mr. Lynde in the judgment of the uneandid, and, | might add, 
the ignorant, yet zealous partisan. He who is accustomed to 
receive his political sentiments upon authority, and to mistake 
ridicule and sophistry for argument, will certainly have no re- 
spect for one whose tenets differed from his own. But the po- 
litical opponents of Mr. Lynde, those who knew him personal- 
ly, both in College and in the world, however much they diflered 
from him in sentiment, honored him for his profound ability and 
sterling integrity. His democracy was the democracy of prin- 
ciple; and those who grappled with him, whether on the mimic 
arena of the College Class Room and Society Hall, or in after 
life on the broad field where States dispute, felt that they had 
more than words to deal with; that there was weight and mean- 
ing in his arguments, and not mere empty sound. But whilst 
he advocated the great principles of the democratic party, he 
was by no means blind to the taults of some who have unhap- 
pily become too conspicuous in its ranks. Though a stern op- 
poser of monied monopolies, he was no agrarian. Though he 
disapproved of a high tariff, he was the triend and patron of 
domestic industry, and favorable to every judicious scheme of 
internal improvement. Though he was the advocate of uni- 
versal suffrage, he never lost sight of the value of education and 
morality to a free people. He maintained that * the universal 
dissemination of intelligence, virtue, and religion. is a moral ob- 
ligation, resulting from the enjoyment of the elective tranchise.” 

e€ was not made to be a demagogue, and he did not unmake 
himself. His soul was too large, too noble, for the sphere of 
the crafty politician. Yet all who knew him felt that if merit 
received its reward, his voice would at no distant day be heard 
in the hall of national legislation. It is not too much, perhaps, 
to say that his country suflered in his death. His political sen- 
timents have been exhibited thus at length, because they were 
formed deliberately, and retained through lite. 

In his habits, whilst in College and during life, Mr. Lynde 
was methodical. His personal appearance was remarkably 
neat. He was no slave to fashion, but a caretul observer of 
the rules of propriety. He seemed also to have studied well 
his own constitution, and he observed such rules in respect to 
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diet, study, and exercise, as were conducive to health. Ase a 
student, he was indefatigable. He rose early, and endeavored 
to improve cach moment as it passed. To him the morning 
prayer bell was full of music. It seldom disturbed his dreams, 
or startled him from his slumbers; it almost invariably greeted 
him on his return from some invigorating ramble. Often did 
we tread together the silent streets of the city before the break 
of day, and that too even in the depth of winter. This was es- 
pecially true during Senior year, which is too often made a year 
of indolence ; as though the fact that the student is so soon to 
enter upon the active duties of life, should furnish him with an 
excuse for sloth, instead of inciting him to more vigorous efforts. 
His constant endeavor was to inhale the fresh, pure air, before 


* The saffron morn, with « arly blushes spread, 


Had msen refulgent from Tithonus’ bed.” 


In these early rambles it was sometimes our privilege to meet 
the honored President and the venerable Judge, whose unfalter- 
ing footsteps seemed to say, “Go on, young men, for in this 
path i is length of days.” The estimate which Mr. Lynde placed 
upon this morning exereise, may be learned trom the following 
brief extract from a letter which was addressed to the writer 
in January, 1838. “ My dear J.—Your kind favor was most 
welcome, and its contents would have been equally so, had they 
not apprized me of your indisposition. | am atraid that you 
omitted your five o'clock risings and early walks, as well as 
your companion. The fact is, these vac ations are sad disturb- 
ers of good habits—of none more so than of carly rising, and 
temperance in eating.” 

Mr. Lynde was generous and public spirited. Though he 
was by no means extravagant in his personal expenses, and was 
always punctual in the payment of debts, he expended no in- 
considerable sum during his residence in New Haven. Much 
of this was appropriated to objects of benevolence and of general 
utility. He took a firm stand on the side of good order and 
morality in the College. He was not indeed of the number of 
those who render themselves not only oflicious but contempti- 
ble, in their endeavors to assist the Faculty in the discipline and 
government of the College; but he was found in the first rank 
of those, who, by a uniformly good example, contribute to the 
formation of that sound public sentiment, which is the most ef- 
fectual guardian of order. 

In the memorable struggle in the cause of temperance in 1836, 
Mr. Lynde acted a conspicuous part. ‘Those who participated 
in the discussions of that day, are no longer upon College ground. 
It may be interesting to state, therefore, that the Society which 
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was based upon the “old pledge” of abstinence from distilled 
spirits, having proved ineflicient, was disorganized; and the 
question of the organization of a new Society, on the prineiple 
of total abstinence from all that can intoxicate, was thrown 
open to the whole body of students, For several successive 
evenings the question was debated by the most able speakers in 
College. The Theological Chamber was thronged with atten- 
live spectators of such a rare exhibition of logic, wit, and satire. 
So deep was the interest, that, in answer to a petition from the 
students, the Faculty remitted their studies in part, to allow the 
discussion to proceed. It resulted in the total discomfiture of 
the lovers of wine, and the establishment of a Society on the 
principle of total abstinence, whose pledge was to be binding, 
except in vacations, during the term of College lite. The inter- 
est felt by Mr. Lynde in this event, may be gathered trom the 
following brief extracts from his journal ;: 

“Saturday, Dec. 17, 1836.—In the evening attended a meet- 
ing of the students, at which the former Temperance Society 
was dissolved, and a warm debate arose as to the character of 
the Society which should succeed it. Adjourned without trying 
the question.” 

* Monday, Dec. 19.—In the evening attended a meeting call- 
ed to discuss the subject of temperance. Many came to make 
speeches, but very few exhibited any great desire to act. I think 
the Teetotalers will finally triumph, as they most assuredly 
will, if the interests of the College are consulted. Wine is the 
great tempter here, and until it is excluded, little good can be 
effected in the cause of temperance.” 

The writer was for some time associated with Mr. L. upon 
the vigilance committee of this Society, and is proud to say, for 
the honor of College, that not a single delinquent was found 
among the numbers who signed the pledge. 

Mr. Lynde, though not a secker of College popularity, was a 
favorite among the students. He was elected into several of 
the honorary Societies, and was chosen an editor of the Yale 
Literary Magazine by a nearly unanimous vote. This respon- 
sible station he filled with honor to himself and his class. The 
financial affairs of the Magazine were submitted almost entirely 
to his control, and the worthy printer can testify that they were 
never managed more to his satisfaction. Besides this, he was 
very efficient in procuring subscribers to our unpretending peri- 
odical, and he often enriched its pages by his own pen.* 


-~ _— _— — _ _—— a ———= ——- - 2 - 


* The following articles were written by Mr. Lynde, viz :—Vol. IL, “ The Elective 
Franchise ;" ** Ancient and Modern Republics; “ The Spirit of Democracy ;" pp. 
8¥, 243, 25Y, 32; also, “* Epilegomena,” p. 325. Vol. LL, ** Animal Magnetiam,” 
and ‘* Political Influence of Wealth,” pp. 61, 209; also, “ Epilegomena,” p. 125 
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Early in Senior year, Mr. Lynde commenced the study of 
law. This he pursued, not to the prejudice of other studies, 
but by extraordinary diligence and application. In the month 
of May he entered the Law School in the University of New 
York, having obtained leave of absence from College during 
the short summer session. He graduated on the 15th August, 
1838, with honor, and pronounced an able Dissertation on “ Lit- 
erary Agrarianism.” 

Immediately after Commencement he returned to New York, 
where he spent several months in his professional studies, It 
was during his residence in that city, that he made a public pro- 
fession of religion, by uniting with the Church in the Broadway 
Tabernacle, then under the pastoral care of Rev. Mr. Duffield, 
and subsequently under Rey. Dr. Parker. le had for several 
years indulged the hope that he was a Christian ; and his most 
intimate friends believed that this hope was well founded. Rea- 
sons of a private nature deterred him from publicly professing 
his faith, until the time now mentioned ; though he afterwards 
regretted that he had suffered any thing to interfere with the 

rformance of such a duty, and the enjoyment of such a privi- 
ion. This is not the place for a religious biography, yet a few 
words must be said in justice to this, the noblest view of his 
character. Ina letter dated New York City, May 26th, 1838, 
after alluding to the consoling power of religion under the trials 
of life, he adds, “ Perhaps you may think vou discover in some 
parts of the above a diflerent spirit from what has heretofore 
characterized my letters. If so, you are not entirely mistaken, 
for T hope when we next meet to be permitted to hail you as a 
brother in the Church, as well as a dear friend. Too long, far 
too long, have | postponed this inportant duty, and now I 
deeply regret that such has been my course.’ 

Avain, in June, after having united with the Church, he writes, 
“The connection we have now formed is a blessed privilege, as 
well as a duty, and one which we shall ever continue to prize 
inore and more, until our eyes shall open on the bright realities 
of another state. Vast responsibilities do indeed attend it, but 
we have a friend who cares for us, and will support us under 
them all, giving strength in proportion to our need of it.” In 
this letter he repeatedly regrets that he had sacrificed so much 
enjoyment, by delaying to make a public profession of his faith 
in Christ. 

In a letter bearing date Nov. Ist, 1838, after speaking of his 
own interest in the study of law, he says. “ You have one in- 
calculable advantage in your profession, (Theology,) which we 
have not; you can be constantly contemplating high and holy 
subjects, and thus your hearts become purer and more heavenly, 
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while we are daily brought in contact with the worst passions 
of human nature, and must ever strive against their baneful in- 
fluences. In this respect I feel greatly the loss of your society. 
With you | could counsel and converse upon all subjects, but 
more especially this, with a freedom which | cannot feel with 
any one else. I find that the Christian needs sympathy ; he 
wants to converse and act with some one whose heart beats 
with the sare love.” 

His deportment as a Christian was uniformly consistent. He 
often expressed the deepest solicitude in behalf of the impeni- 
tent. On one occasion he writes, “ How unfortunate has been 
our Alma Mater during the last few weeks. The students must 
feel that it is a loud call upon them to be also ready. One from 
each of the three upper classes, is a fearful mortality for so 
short a period, *****, | understand, was as illy prepared tor 
his great change as any of his class, being a scotler at sacred 
things. What an awful account must he render !—and, | shud- 
der to think of it, he was our classmate, our division-mate, 
once. Perhaps if we had been faithful his eternal destiny had 
been changed. May we not torget the lesson.—I have taken 
a class in our Sabbath School, and anticipate much pleasure and 
profit from it.” Thus, after having united with the Church, he 
seemed solicitous to do all in his power to retrieve his former 
error. 

Mr. Lynde did not long remain in the city of New York. 
“The Law School, after several desperate throes, seemed to 
have expired ; and after waiting several weeks to discover signs 
of returning life, and being disappointed,” he returned to Ho- 
mer, early in the spring of 1839. Here he continued the study 
of his profession, and atter having completed the prescribed 
course, Was admitted to the bar. During this period he re- 
ceived tokens of respect from the political party with which he 
was associated, which were highly flattering to.so young a man. 
It was at this time, likewise, that he entered into a new and im- 
portant relation, to which he had long looked forward with such 
fond anticipations. An attachment which had existed for many 
ape was consummated on the 6th day of August, 1839, by 
iis union in marriage with Miss Mary, daughter of Asa Bab- 
cock, Esq., of Truxton, N. Y. I shall not invade the sanctuary 
of his private thoughts and feelings, to expose to public view 
the evidence of his qualifications for the duties and enjoyments 
of the marriage state. Never was one better fitted to make the 
partner of his bosom happy, and to diffuse a cheerful glow 
around the domestic circle; and we may truly say, that he was 
united to his counter-part. Immediately after this interesting 
event, he set out with Mrs. L. upon a tour through New Eng- 
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land, and was present at Commencement to witness the gradu- 
ation of his brother, Mr. W. 8S. Lynde. Who could have con- 
jectured then that these brothers, so devoted to each other, so 
full of promise and ot hope, should perish so soon by the same 
awtul catastrophe! “They were lovely and ple asant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 

This was Mr. Lyncde’s last visit to New Haven. His im- 
pressions at that time im: iv be gathered trom the following ex- 
tract. “ My dear triend—Again plodding over musty books, 
within the preeine ts of your Alma Mater, how do vou feel? 
What sensations do you experience? What fond ussociations 
have been revived! There has been a great, ve ry great change 
there, since our day. | could scarcely realize that it was the 
sume old room, that the trees and the buildings were the same 
as in the days of yore; and methinks you are in danger ot 
passing some lonely hours during the coming winter. 

It was the intention of Mr, L. to have passed the winter sub- 
sequent to his marriage, in the e ity of New York, and in tact 
to make that city his permanent abode. But circumstances 
were ordered otherwise, and he returned to Homer early in 
September. In the ensuing spring a new field of enterprise and 
usefulness was opened before him. His father having invested 
a considerable amount of property in the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin, he determined to seek a home inthe Great West. The ex- 
ample of his respected parent, already alluded to, no less than 
his advice, encouraged him to go and identity himself with the 
growth and prosperity of a new country. In forming this de- 
cision he was not influenced by ambition, or the love of wealth, 
but mainly by filial respect, and the desire of usefulness. Hav- 
ing fixed upon Milwaukee as the place of his abode, he left Ho- 
mer on the Ist of June, 1840, for his future residence, which he 
reached on the 11th of the same month, His first impressions 
of the place were favorable, and each day brought with it addi- 
tional comfort and satisfaction. He was admitted to the Mil- 
waukee bar immediately after his arrival, and soon gained the 
respect and confidence both of the legal fraternity and of the 
community at large. His influence was felt, and that most hap- 
pily, by alle lasses, in less than six months after he entered the 
place. He entertained, from the first, the most confident ex- 

vectations of the ultimate prosperity of this new city of the 
West, as well as the most earnest desires tor the purity of its 
morals, and the general intelligence of its population. In Oct., 
1840, we find him expressing his views and feelings on these 
several points. “As you supposed, we are settled, and proba- 
bly for life, at Milwaukee, in the ‘Far West.’ You will expect 
a description of our trials and privations, accounts of frontier 

vOL. via La 
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skirmishes, and backwoods desperadoes, and if I had a poetical 
turn you might reeeive them ; co being a plain matter of fact 
genius, | must serve you up a very different dish. The present 
village of Milwaukee has a population of over 1800, and is 
beautifully situated at the entrance of a river of the same name 
into Lake Michigan. The inhabitants generally are young and 
enterprising, and very many from the higher ranks of astern 
society. The ladies surpass any other equal number, in any 
place | have ever seen, for beauty ; and as to their accomplish- 
ments, you may judge from the fact that there are fen pianos 
now in full operation in the village, and others are expected by 
spring arrivals. Five years ago there was not a frame house 
in town, and the last three years have been unexampled for the 
pressure in pecuniary matters. Nature has done every thing 
necdtul to make this one of the greatest cities in the West; and 
this Territory, rapidly filling up with inhabitants, will soon sus- 
tain a city here, which will rival many of your Eastern towns. 
Since our arrival here, last June, we have traveled very exten- 
sively through the Territory, and we were most favorably dis- 
appointed in the general fertility of the soil, and the rapidity 
with which settlements are making. We became acquainted 
with many farmers, who took possession of their farms in the 
spring of '38, and broke up the soil then for the first time, who 
have raised this year from two to three thousand bushels of 
Wheat, and other grains in proportion. No part of the world 
presents greater inducements for agriculturists. Never have 
we enjoyed better health than since our arrival here, and this is 
the almost universal testimony of all the citizens of our Terri- 
lory. “ 

“Rev. Mr. is our minister, and is a talented man. Our 
church numbers about seventy. The only objection to this 
western country, is, that the religious character of the popula- 
tion is not equal to that in many older countries; but, again, it 
isnot as bad as in others, and is rapidly mending. Every Chris- 
tian here feels that he has a personal duty to discharge, and he 
must be active and consistent in his Master’s service. I have, 
in this - derived a great advantage from a change of situ- 
ations. ‘e have a flourishing Sabbath School. Mrs. L. and 
myself have each a class. In temperance, Wisconsin will not 
be led by many of her older sisters. A Territorial Temperance 
Convention was lately held, which was fully attended, and its 
proceedings spirited. It directed the publishing of a temper- 
ance periodical, quarterly, of which it made me acting Editor. 
You may expect to receive copies when published. 

* Methodists, Episcopalians, and Roman Catholics have each 
a flourishing Church here. Several fine dwellings are now be- 
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ing erected, among which is one in which I shall be h: appy to 
receive you, Whenever you favor the West with your presence. 
There are thirteen lawyers here, four having arrived sinee | 
did, and my business is very satisfactory. The expenses of liv- 
ing here are less than with you; provisions of all kinds in abun- 
dance, and very cheap.” 

Again, in February, isd], he writes, “ We have a Lyceum 
here, managed mostly by young lawyers, (we are all yvoung,) 
which is well attended by the citizens. | have taken an active 
part, and find it very profitab te. ‘To-morrow | am to be or- 
dained a ruling elder in our Church, and to-morrow evening to 
deliver an address before the County Bible Society. Every day 
some duty is to be attended to, and | find my responsibilities 
thickening around me. Lam resolved to shrink from no known 
duty, and in the strength of the Lord, to do all in my power to 
benefit my fellow-men. and promote the cause of good morals 
and religion. Great improvements are in progress in our vil- 
lage ; many buildings will be erected this summer, but the most 
important improve ment is in the moral character of our citi- 
zens, caused princ ipally by temperance. There are indications 
that the Holy Ghost is in the midst of us, and we pray for the 
conversion of our lope bitent associates, with some faith that 
we may soon Witness an answer to our prayers. 

“To show you the progress of temperance, | am happy to 
be able to inform you that this (a celebration of the anniversary 
of the birth-day of Washington, of which he had been speak- 
ing) will be the first celebration, and indeed large political 
meeting of any kind, at which intoxicating liquor has not been 
furnished by the committee of arrangements. The temperance 

‘ause is advanec ing here rapidly. The _— community are 
awake, and taking the proper ground, The Catholic Bishop 
has given orders tor the Sc masian of Societies through the Ter- 
ritory. At our late meeting of the Territorial ‘Temperance 
Soc iety, we were informed of the formation of several new 
Societies, and a general activity among the old. The Tem- 
perance Journal is looked to as an aid in this great work. 

“The Trustees of our Soc lety met at my otlice last week, 
and took the preparatory steps towards the erection of a brick 
meeting Sood, this summer. The Catholics have a small church 
done, and the Methodists are now building a small one. The 
Episcopali: ins mect in the Court House. We have a fine room 
to meet in,.but it is becoming too small for our congregation.” 

The foregoing extracts present Mr. Lynde to us in active 
life at the West; and it is for this reason that | have suffered 
him to speak so much for himself, It will be seen that he did 
not, as too many do, in the eager pursuit of wealth and fame, 
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forget the obligations which rested on him as a friend of moral- 
ity, a member of the Church of God, Though he engaged ac- 
tively in politics, he never compromised his religious character, 
or hesitated to avow his convictions of truth and duty. He was 
zealously bent on the promotion of the best interests of the 
community, by diffusing around him the blessings of education, 
temperance, and piety. The Journal, to which he alludes, was 
conducted by him with much ability ; and, as his editorial ser- 
vices were entirely gratuitous, we cannot but admire his devo- 
tion to the cause. He was preparing himself to bless the rising 
empire of the West. . 

It will be seen, also, from these letters, that he had gained the 
respect and confidence of the community in an enviable degree. 
In the month of May he was joined by his two brothers, Wim. 
P. Lynde, Esq., and Mr. W.S. Lynde. The former entered 
into partnership with him in the practice of law, and their pros- 
pects were full of encouragement. The residence of Mr. Lynde 
was completed early in the summer, and every thing conspired 
to make him happy. Blessed in the companion of his days, and 
in the society of kindred and friends; blessed as the instrument 
of good to others; blessed with the praise of the virtuous and 
good ; blessed with success in every enterprise, with increasing 
influence, and with bright prospects of future prosperity; blessed 
with health and plenty; and, above all, blessed in his own heart; 
who more likely than he to spend a long and happy life, in 
moulding the destiny of a growing people. But how often does 
the rude blast scatter the tairest blossoms! 

In the month of July, he set out with his lady on a visit to 
New York, intending also to be in New Haven at Commence- 
ment, to receive his second degree, and attend the meeting of 
his class. Circumstances induced him to change his plans, in 
the last particular, and he came no farther East than Saratoga, 
where he attended the Temperance Convention, as a delegate 
from Wisconsin. This was the last public act of his life. From 
this place he addressed a letter to me, an extract from which 
may be interesting, since it was probably the last production of 
his pen. It is dated first at Saratoga Springs, July 28th, 1841, 
and subsequently at Truxton, on the 30th of the same month.— 
“We had hoped to have seen yourself and lady, at this grand 
convocation of wisdom, talent, and benevolence, and regret ex- 
ceedingly our disappointment. Did I say too much, in calling 
this * Third National Temperance Convention’ a grand convo- 
cation of wisdom, talent, and benevolence, when we number 
among our divines such men as Edwards, Beman, Patten, Chee- 
ver, Humphrey, Todd, Pierpont, Scott of Sweden, Bingham of 
Sandwich Islands ; and among our statesmen, Walworth, Sav- 
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age, Jesup, Delavan, Smith. You know not what an intellectual 
und heart-touching, invaluable treat you have lost, in not partici- 
pating in the deliberations of this Convention. Repeatedly, 
yesterday, | saw a Beman, a Jesup, a Walworth, and others of 
their stamp, in tears at the tale of the poor reformed drunkard. 
The work of these Washingtonians seems, indeed, to be almost 
miraculous, and their zeal is equal to the importance of their 
cause.” 

He concluded this letter with a request that | would obtain 
for him the degree of M. A. Before it was conferred, however, 
he was far beyond the influence of earthly honor. On Friday, 
the 6th of August, exac tly one week subseque nt to the date of 
this letter, Mr. Lynde le 4t Homer, on his return to gE 
He was accompanied by Mrs. L., and his brother, Mr. W. 
Lynde, who had recently left Milwaukee, to visit his father, in 
his illness. ‘The party set out in high spirits. It was the see- 
ond anniversary of Mr. Lynde’s marriage ; and though he was 
leaving the parental roof, he had before him the delightful pros- 
pect of speedily welcoming his parents to his own dwelling ; 
lor his father, with the enthusiasm and enterprise of his youth, 
had determined to follow his sons to the West. The Sabbath 
was spent at Buffalo, and on Monday afternoon, the party, be- 
ing anxious to avoid spending the ne xt Lord’s day on the lakes, 
took passage on board the ill-fated Erie. The day had been 
unpleasant, but towards evening the sky + veared fair, and 
there was a prospect of a pleasant voyage. =~ Lynde being 
afiected by sea-sickness, her husband spent the afternoon  prin- 
cipally with her in the state room. In the evening, he had just 
thrown himself carelessly into his berth, when the alarm of fire 
was given. He started up, in some agitation, and having se- 
cured Mrs. L’s life-preserver about her, taking his with him, they 
left the room together, and hastened to the stern of the boat. 
Thought was too painful for utterance, and they went in silence. 
Such was the rapidity with which the flames spread, that they 
had to run betore them, and were even scorched by them, be- 
fore they reached the railing. There they met the captain, who 
told them to jump overboard as quick as possible. Mrs. L., 
having inflated her life-preserver, leaped upon the railing, sup- 
posing that her husband did the same. In an instant the boat 
lurched, and she was thrown into the water, and saw him no 
more. As soon as she could recover breath, she called to him, 
but heard no answer. Again and again she called, in vain. 
She was buoyed up, still, with the hope, that, as they both had 
the same op portunity of escape, he might be f floating near her. 
It was Hope, that blessed Angel, who sustained her through a 
scene which might appal the stoutest heart—a scene which the 
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eye could not bear to look upon—where the elements combined 
for man’s destruction; and as the waters raged beneath, and 
the flames reddened the sky, the agonizing shrieks of two hun- 
dred souls, to many of whom was denied even the poor choice 
between fire and tlood, went up to heaven, in vain, for succor. 
Alas! what ties were sundered, what hopes were withered, on 
that awful night! The youthful husband torn in a moment from 
her whom he loved more than all the world beside; brother 
torn from brother; friend from friend; the merchant hastening 
to meet that boat, to find in her a grave; a whole community 
of emigrants, braving the perils of land and sea, and traveling 
five thousand miles, to be buried together in the bosom of 
the lake! The blood, even at this period, chills at the recollec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Lynde is of the opinion that her husband said nothing 
after he lett the state-room. But [| am inclined to credit the 
statement of the little hero, who was saved by clinging to the 
stern of the boat. He states, substantially, that he called on 
Mr. and Mrs. L. to save him. The latter, as she was filling her 
lite-preserver, shook her head, implying that they could not. 
Mr. Lynde said to him, “ No, my lad, we cannot save you; | 
am very sorry, but our life-preservers are not large enough for 
two.” This is so characteristic of my friend, that I think it 
must be true. It shows that he was calm in his own feelings, 
and full of kindness and solicitude towards others, in the hour 
of extreme peril. It is reported, also, that two young men, sup- 
posed to be Mr. Lynde and his brother, were seen to leap from 
the burning vessel, locked in each other’s arms. Certain it is, 
that spirits which had been so closely united in life, and which 
we hope were both prepared for heaven, were not long separated 
by death.* 

What a sudden and appalling reverse was here! Heart and 
ven alike fail me, and sorrow must be brief. By the death of 
Mr. Lynde, the class of 1838 was deprived of one of its bright- 


*Mr. W. 8S. Lynde was graduated at Yale College, in 1859. He studied law at 
Cambridge, and removed to Milwaukee in i841. Though naturally of a retiring dis- 
position, he was much beloved by his classmates. Ile never made a profession of re- 
ligion, yet he always manifested a deep interest in serious things, and gave evidence 
to his frends of hopeful prety. There is a melancholy interest about his death. He 
left Milwaukee in July, on account of his anxiety for his father’s health. If he had 
waited one day longer, be would have received information of his father’s recovery. 
Arrived at Homer, he concluded to spend the winter there ; and it was not until the 
day that his brother left, that he altered his arrangements, and set out with him on 
the fatal journey.—The article on the duties of the American Statesman, Vol. IL., p. 
59, is from his pen. 
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est ornaments, the community of the great West of one of its 
most valuable members, the Church of a pillar, the cause of 
temperance and philanthropy of a cordial friend and able advo- 
cate. The cirele of triends and relatives, from whom he had 
just parted, who had been made happy in his society, and who 
had sent him forth again, to the home of his adoption, with the 
prayers and wishes which love alone can utter, were, in a mo- 
ment, bereft of the object of their affection, and left to mourn 
the wreck of their fondest hopes. The last farewell of the son 
and brother had scarcely died upon their ears, ere they were 
shocked and contounded by the intelligence of the sad catastro- 
phe. Friends at a distance were filled with grief and amaze- 
ment; and, as the news of that awe-inspiring event spread 
through the land, how many hearts mourned for him—hearts 
that had known and tried him; hearts that were bound to his, 
by friendship’s earliest, strongest ties!* A deep gloom was 


* The following resolutions may serve to show the estimation in which Mr. Lynde 
was held at Miiwaukee. 


“At a meeting of the Members of Milwaukee Bar, held at the office of Mesars. 
Randall & Prentiss, on Tuesday, the 17th Aug. 1841, J. H. Tweedy was called tothe 
chair, and Francis Randall was appointed Secretary ; and thereupon, on motion of H. 
Crocker, Esq., the following preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 

‘©The Members of the Bar of Milwaukee County have learned, with deep and un- 
feigned regret, the melancholy fate of their late friend and brother, Charles J. Lynde, 
who perished on board the ill-fated Erie, on the Oth inst. The Members of the Bar, 
being those bestacquainted with the many virtues that adorned his character ; the kind- 
hess, courtesy, and gentlemanly bearing that marked his intercourse with the profession 
and sauety ; and who will most sensibly feel the loss which they have sustaimed in the 
untimely fate of their deceased brother—entertaiming tor his memory the highest degree 
of respect and esteem, deem it their duty to pay this tribute to his memory. They all 
feel that they have sustained no common loss—that one has been suddenly taken from 
among us, to whom we were endeared by no common ties. 

“Mr. Lynde had just entered upon his professional career, with an energy, perse- 
verance, and elevation of principle, which would have made him an honor and orna- 
ment to his profession. His character, as a man and as a citizen, has rendered his 
loss to our community irreparable. A sincere Christian, and a philanthromst, he was 
ever found on the side of morality and good order, promoting and sustaining them by 
his influence and the unblemished purity of his life. The residence of Mr. Lynde 
among us, though brief, was sufficient to leave behind an enviable reputation, and to 
attach to him a large body of friends, who will long mourn his loss. But afew weeks 
since, he was among us, and the prospects of none were more flattering for a life of 
usefulness and honor. But, in the morning of his life, and the commencement of his 
career, he is taken from among us, leaving behind him an example of purity of life 
which we may all be proud to unitate. Therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That the Members of this Bar feel, with deep sensibility, the loss which 
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spread, by this intelligence, over the meeting of the class, and 
all present united in the expression of sympathy and sorrow. 
But what language can express the sorrow of her heart, whose 
hopes, whose earthly all, were buried in his grave! She had 
entered on a pathway spread with roses; but soon, alas! they 
withered, and lett the naked thorns. 

Several days after the catastrophe, the body of Mr. Lynde 
was found, with an uninflated life-preserver fastened around it. 
It was interred, temporarily, at Silver Creek. . 

Thus perished one whom nature had adorned with many of 
her choicest gifts; education with many of the rarest accom- 
plishments ; grace with many of the noblest virtues. He was 
a good man; and if talent, industry, and application, controlled 
by moral principle, and subordinated to noble ains and vast 
desires, are the elements of greatness, he was a greatman. In 
reviewing his character, we find much to admire and imitate, 
little to condemn. He had his taults, indeed, and none was 
more sensible of them than himself, none more willing to be re- 
proved, Yet, in all things he merits the commendation of hav- 
ing aimed to do that which is right. Ele was ambitious, but in 
him ambition was net ignoble; and he knew how to sacrifice 
self for the good of others. 

I have endeavored to avoid, in this sketch, that strain of in- 
discriminate eulogy, so common to biography. Yet, I doubt 
not, if what is here written had been subjected to Ais criticism, 
before his death, he would, with his characteristic modesty, 
have called it flattery. If[e would have thought his name un- 
worthy of being brought thus before the public eye. But [am 
equally confident that all who knew him will pronounce this 
wrtrait to be true to the life—by no means a flattering likeness. 
Joubtless, the connoisseur in character will find much to eriti- 
cise in the model here presented ; here there may be a /ine ex- 
cessive, there a line deficient. This feature may be too promi- 
nent, that expression too tame. But whatever the practised eye 
might thus en there is no fault so striking as to arrest the 


~ — ——— — ——— 


they, in common with this community, have sustained, in the death of Charles J. 
Lynde, a Member of this Bar. 

** Resolved, That we cherish the highest respect for the courtesy and kindness of his 
professional life, and for the amiable and excellent qualities which belonged to him as 
a man 

** Resolved, That to testify these sentiments, we will wear the usual bade of mourmn- 
ing thirty days; and that the officers of this meeting be requested to forward a copy 
of these proceedings to the afflicted and bereaved family of the deceased, and to ten- 
der to then: the condolence and sympathy of his brethren of the Bar ” 
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attention of the common observer, or to mar the symmetry of 
a good and noble man, 

Such was the suddenness of Mr. Lynde’s removal, that we 
have no death-bed scene to portray, no pleasant recollections of 
the departing saint. We must seek for consolation in his life ; 
and here is consolation, rich and lasting. We do not sorrow 
for him, as those who have no hope. Another spirit has been 
added to the innumerable blood-bought throng. Another throne 
is occupied in the heavenly city—another crown is worn, an- 
other harp is sounding there. We cannot doubt that he met 
death, terrible as it came to him, fearlessly ; and that he looked 
through the brief period of his sufferings, to a glorious immor- 
tality. And we may hope, with favor and with reason, that 
the soul, purified as by tire, appears even now in robes of white 
before the throne of God; and that the body, which became the 
easy prey of the devouring clements, purified in like manner, 
and thus made spiritual, shall be amited with it at the last day. 
“For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so 
them also which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.” He 
had a hope in Jesus, and sleeps in him. Let his monument be 
the broken pillar; or rather the shaft wrought here in all its 
fair proportions, then taken to be polished and adorned tor a 
place in the upper temple. 


HOPE 


Tuere ix a power that soothes the wearied soul, 
And lulls to rest the warring passions there ; 
It bids the waves of gnef no more to roll, 
And sends to heaven the spfrit’s trusting prayer 
We all are wanderers through this vale of tears ; 
Our sweetest songs precede our saddest sighs ; 
Our joys depart with our departing years, 
And that for which we strive, still farther flies: 
Yet Hope sends trom her home her heavenly ray, 


And soothes the soul with prospects of a better day 


It comes in laughing Childhood's joyous hours— 
Sweet hours, that know no grief, and care for naught, 
When o'er the pure blue sky no storm-cloud lowers, 
And Hope for us a fairy scene hath wrought 
Our Youth comes on—yet Hope is with us now,— 


Youth, with its visions high, and dariag schemes— 
+) 
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lis ready band—its flashing eye and noble brow— 
Its joys, fleeting and fae as mightily dreains—— 
Its giiet, off tuning to sad notes ils song 


That early song, which floats so sweet her bowers among. 


Stull farther down the stream of life we sail, 
And Manhood calls us to its toil and care ; 
The visions of our early days we hal-- 
Not half their early loveliness they wear 
Yet wallenthy our proud barque speede th on, 
While winds and waves around her chant their song ; 
Aud though we mourn that those glad chimes are gone, 
Whose notes of yoy the breezes bore along ; 
Stull, Hope pomts onward, to a promised scene, 


Adorned with summer thowers, and robed in richest green. 


When Age bath land on us his palsied hand, 

And shadows curtain o'er the paths we've roved ; 
And when down to the silent spirit-land 

Have gone our youthtul frends—the fondly loved 
() then it is we gladly seek her shine, 

When prophet voices whisper sweet delight, 
And angel hands point on to realms divine, 

Brighter than e’er have met our mortal sight. 
Here cid we feel in all the scenes of lite, 


An anchor to the soul when comes our final strife. 


NATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Lirerature has been aptly defined “the product of the re- 
corded mind of all ages and countries.” The universal store- 
house of knowledge, the treasures of every age and countr 
have flowed into it, and sought to render themselves Besser | 
by partaking of its own immortality. Statesmen—the wise 
and good—philosophers—the pride of their time and their spe- 
cies—scholars, legislators, and poets, have sought and obtained 
from it their apotheoses. The universal bond of nations, it has 
connected them together by an indissoluble tie, at the same 
time that it has linked with their history the past, present, and 
future. 

While, however, in its general features, the literature of ev- 
ery age and country possesses thus a remarkable similarity of 
outline, in the detail there will be found to exist a wide discrep- 
ancy of character. The literature of one nation is marked by 
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certain peculiarities of form and feature, wholly unlike that of 
another—presenting in turn every variety of thought and ex- 
pression. The characteristics of French fiterature are ease and 
vivacity—qualities wholly unknown to the powerful Castilian. 
Italian literature, also, is of the color of its own skies, warm, 
gorgeous, and magnificent; while the English has borrowed the 
wue of its own blue depths. In the former, we have the poetry 
of feeling—in the latter, the poetry of thought; in the one, the 
warm tints of Titian—in the other, the landscape loveliness of 
Lorraine. In short, nationality of character, not the external 
form merely, but the internal spirit, distinguishes the produc- 
tions of each and of all, and renders them at onee extraordi- 
nary and unique. 

What, then, is the origin of the nationality of literature ’—in 
other words, whence does it proceed | This subject Wwe pro- 
pose at present to examine. 

“ Literature is the type of national character.” It is obvious, 
therefore, that the same causes which influence the character 
of a nation, must influence that of its literature. These last, it 
has been customary for writers in general to divide into two 
classes, viz: moral and physical; by the former, denoting the 
influence of education, law, government, &c. ; and by the latter, 
that of climate, soil, and natural scenery. Of these, the tormer 
theory has, in general, been more strongly advocated by those 
who have taken up sides in the argument. For ourselves, we 
incline rather to the latter theory—that of physical causes, not 
only as superior to the former, in itself considered, but, as we 
shall attempt to show, as accounting more satisfactorily for the 
results in question. 

The influence of physical causes on national character, can 
not be too highly estimated. Aside from the influence of soil 
and climate, that of natural scenery is not the least important 
element in this particular. The view of nature, in her savage 
wildness—her vast amphitheatre of woods and hills—her crag 
piled upon crag, in lone magnificence—her impenetrable forests 
—her lulien cataracts and sounding streams, are objects, of 
all others, fitted to awe the mind, and inspire in it corresponding 
emotions of terror and sublimity. On daily contact with forms 
of external nature such as these, the mind, imbued with the in- 
spiration of the scene, becomes itself, as it were, a part of the 
objects which it is accustomed to contemplate. The Norse- 
man catches the roar of the mountain torrent, as it echoes down 
his native steep, and to its wild, stormy music, his spirit answers 
with fiercer tone. The Highlander thrills at the sound of the 
bagpipe on his native heath, and the step of the Swiss peasant 
bounds with a lighter glee, at “ sunset,” when 
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“the Ranz des Vache is sung, 
And lights are o’er the Lieloetian mountains Gung.” 


Nor is the influence of scenery of a different cast, upon the 
mind, less apparent; for 


* To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ;—lor lus gayer hours 
She has a voice of eladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a muld 
And gentle syoipathy , that steals aw ay 


ore ”” 
Pheir sharpness, ere he is aware 


Nature, in her gayer, as well as her sterner mood—her attri- 
butes of beauty, as well as sublimity—the fair, the grand, and 
the beautiful in ereation, alike have something in unison with 
the deeper teclings of the soul, fitted to awe, or soften, or refine 
the spirit. 

Such, then, are the elements of national character—in their 
constitution, original, grand, and expressive ; combining in one 
form the beautiful and sublime in nature, as well as art. Per- 
manence, moreover, is their essential attribute; for the forms of 
nature, like herself, are eternal. 

To apply our remarks on this point to the subject before us— 
the nationality of literature. We have seen that physical causes 
in general, may be traced as the origin of national character ; 
and still farther, that literature itself is the type of national 
character—its distinct form and impression. We are furnished 
at once, therefore, with the true solution of the problem before 
us—the nationality of literature, viz:—the influence of external 
causes acting upon the mind, and through that on the literature 
of anation. Thus, also, with regard to the process by which 
this is effected. The mind, imbued with the spirit of the scene, 
borrows hues from earth, air, and sky, and throws upon the can- 
vas images of life and light and beauty. Every mountain and 
valley, every streamlet and rill, becomes thus instinct with life 
and being, eloquent with thought and feeling. And as a natural 
consequence of this attribute, literature itself is imbued with the 
same spirit. Hence the nationality of character which marks 
the productions of those writers, who have felt most deeply the 
influence of the scenes here described. Scott, the wotaons, 5! the 
North—the echo of whose border minstrelsy yet lingers on the 
ear with an enchanting spell, is a truly national poet. Burns, 
too, whose soul was steeped in mountain scenery—whose mind 
flowed out, like his own Ayr, in varied, yet beautiful windings, 
is another of the same mould. Their strains must live, for they 
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are nature’s bards, and contain in themselves the principles of 
immortality. 

Thus far we have adverted principally to the influence of 
physical causes on national literature ; we come now, however, 
* a not less import uit point, in relation to the same subje ct, Viz. 
the introduction of national themes into the body of literature, 
National ballads, or tales founded on the re prese ntation of na- 
tional character and manners, at the same time that they interest 
by mere charm of description, are pre-eminently fitted to pre- 
serve alive this characteristic of literature. They breathe the 
national spirit in its living embodyment of story or song. Like 
those fond airs warbled about us in our infaney, haunting us 
with wild, yet untaught melody, they give back, with greater 
purity, the first fresh feelings of the soul. Couched whether in 
the stirring verse of the North minstrel, or in the gentle lay of 
the Troubadour, they are the same unimitated, inimitable pro- 
ductions of art. Deseriptions drawn from rural life, illustrative 
of the same subject, possess this trait in a remarkable degree, 
while they have a freshness of interest, which fictitious narra- 
tive—the visions of the poet and novelist—can never excite. Of 
this fact many writers have apparently been aware, and by ta- 
king their incidents from real lile—the every day character of 
the people—have gone directly to the fountam head of national 
literature, and drawn thence the materials of their art. They 
have not only sketched the lineaments of national character, in 
outline and detail, but have caught, as it were, its expression, 
and embodied it on descriptive painting. Those popular super- 
stitions, also, which linger around the character of a people, and 
tinge, ina measure, the complexion of their ‘nstitutions, have 
assumed a new importance in the hands of the poet, the novel- 
ist, and historian. By interweaving these last, accordingly, as 
they occur, into the texture of their c omposition, they have ren- 
dered them peculiarly national, at the same time that the ‘'y have 
contributed to heighten the eflect of their description, ‘by the 
mingled charms of poetry and romance. It is this circumstance 
—the nationality of his productions, considered more particu- 
larly in this aspect, also, which has given to the writings of Scott 
amore than human interest, and thrown a charm around the 
border lakes and streams of his native land, as imperishable as 
the genius of song. In his English novels, indeed, this feature 
is less apparent, and we wander through lofty palaces and de- 
serted halls, witha sigh of despondency, for purer air and more 
inspiring scenery, 


** Along thy banks, sweet Teith.” 


Even Scott himself does not seem to be always at home in his 
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descriptions, nor does he ever breathe so free an air, as when, 
with fearless step, he treads his native heath, or leaps from crag 
to crag, 

* Along Benledi’s hoary side,” 
in breathless terror. 

Cowper, again, is a truly English poet, and there is a home 
charm in his descriptions, which at once pleases and captivates 
the mind. The cottage, with low thatched roof, and vine-clad 
porch—the “green, green hedge-row and the crystal tarn”— 
are all English, and such only as could have been drawn by the 
soul of an Englishman. Wordsworth, also, is a kindred spirit, 
some of whose minor sketches possess a delightful charm of 
ease and simplicity, and though in general we cannot coincide 
with his theory, yet we love and admire the poet of nature and 
humanity. 

And here, we would remark, is the true essence of literature 
itself. It is not originality simply, polish of style, or ornament, 
musical flow of expression, but nationality of character—the 
power of interpreting national thought. The former may, in- 
deed, exist without the latter, but in name only—not in reality— 
the shadow, not the substance. Indeed, nationality of charac- 
ter is to literature, what expression is to the human countenance 
—the soul of life and light and intelligence. Without it, litera- 
ture itself is cold and lifeless—a_ pulseless, inanimate mass of 
matter ; with it, it is a lively, breathing spirit. 

Nor is the original difference which exists in the literature of 
different nations, an important truth in literary science, alone ; 
it is also a fundamental rule in all our inquiries in respect to 
the characteristics of literature. The laws on which such dif- 
ference is founded, are, as we have seen, immutable, and, as 
such, unlimited in their influence, by time, or chance, or fate. 
The idea of a general literature, therefore—» literature for the 
world—an idea which has, of late, gained credence in society, 
becomes, in this view of the subject, only a splendid illusion. 
This might be inferred, indeed, from what has already been ad- 
vanced in respect to the nationality of literature, and its exclu- 
sive character. Nature herself, it would seem, has answered 
the question. She has circumscribed literature by geographical 
limits—has enclosed it within the eternal barriers of ocean and 
mountain, and appointed it bounds which it may not pass. To 
attempt, therefore, to overthrow these barriers—by a sort of 
Macadamizing process to level these distinctions—is not only 
to overstep the Somes of reason and philosophy, but to violate 
at once the laws of nature, as irrevocable as her existence. 

Again, it is owing to an ignorance of the same principle for 
which we are contending, that English writers in general heve 
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ventured to charge Americans as wholly deficient in native tal- 
ent—in fact, of having no literature. We might, indeed, smile 
at the conceit, as well as ignorance, displayed in the asser- 
tion, Were it not too much in character with the national 
vanity, to merit particular remark. Because we have not, in 
our own country, a privileged class in society, corresponding to 
the European /iterati, must we therefore be set down as wholly 
deficient in national literature! Truly, such persons forget the 
fact of the important difference which must ever exist in the 
literature of different nations, When they attempt to measure 
our literature by their line and compass, and set up for us an 
artificial standard, to which they would fain have us conform. 
No wonder, therefore, that in endeavoring to accommodate our 
literature to their bed of Procrustes, they are unable to extend 
us dimensions to a capacity with their ‘colossal fabric. Not 
that we are by any means deficient in native talent. America 
has many a“ bright gay jewel” of the mine, in the coronet that 
sparkles on her brow—* bright particular stars” in the galaxy 
of her literature. Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Pereival, Willis— 
these are but a few of the gifted ones who have wreathed their 
own with their country’s glory—whose voices have been heard 
in other lands—whose strains have echoed in other climes. 
Their names are familiar as household words—their memories 
linked with the reminiscences of the past. The past !—even 
now comes a voice from the past, as yon branches drop mourn- 
fully to the breeze, sighing the requiem of their departed bard, 
Literature herself weeps her “lost Pleiad,” and the Naiads la- 
ment at the tomb of Hillhouse. But to procee “ad. In philoso- 
phy, in oratory, in eloquence, we have names proud as those 
whic h adorn the annals of any country—we have a Channing, 

1 Bancroft, and an Everett, the writers of the present age ; 
“a last, not least, a Clay, a Calhoun, and a Webster—master 
spirits in the field of American mind. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, our country as yet is young—our literature in its 
comparative infaney ; nor can we expect of infancy the strength 
of manhood. Years must have been added to our national ex- 
istence—time have given weight to experience—antiquity, which 
hallows every thing, have hallowed its reminiscences, ere litera- 
ture shall assume its proper place among American arts and 
sciences, 

And the process is going on. As year after year rolls over 
our republic, the delved of time are beginning to lengthen, 
and the living scenes of the present are becoming only the stored 
recollections of the past. Antiquity mantles every thing, and 
the wild scenes of Indian adventure are fast oS le- 
gendary traditions of history, and the deeds of the Puritans 
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chronicled in song. Our country is begianion to hav e her past 

rich in the materials of poetry and romance, the triumphs of 
literary adventure. And hereafter, if some future bard shall 
arise, like Milton, to weave his immortal epic, he will not seek 
in other lands for the materials which exist in his own. Amer- 
ica herself will then furnish the materials of a national litera- 
ture. Our mighty rivers, lakes, and mountains, our boundless 
prairies, and beautiful valleys, shall be renowned in song, put 
forth by native bards, and the ‘re shall be more than a Scaman- 
der, a Parnassus, and a Vale of Tempe, | in America. 

Nor are our prospects an illusion. The past is but the future. 
Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo. Already a new or- 
der of things arises on our view—an era brighter than has ever 
yet dawned upon the world—the era of philosophy and the arts 


—the golden age of literature. Long since sang the prophet and 
the bard, 


Venient annis Secula seris, 
Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
Laxet et ingens pateat tellus 
Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
Nee sit terris Ultima Thule. 
Rienzi. 


THE YEARS 


Aone the Vale of Life, Time's sullen tide 
Is ever rushing on; 

Borne on its ceaseless wave, our moments glide, 
Scarce told, ere they are gone. 

Swiftly the tide is flowing to the sea— 

The shoreless ocean of eternity. 

Like leaves in Autumn, strewn upon the wave, 

We gaily dance along unto the grave. 

Now, in imagination, swilt—now slow, 

Its never pausing billows onward flow : 


When bright the sky, we swiftly haste away— 


When clouds collect, the envious waves delay. 


But hark ' methinks a dirge-like sound I hear, 
Mournful as the winter wind ; 

See the phantom of the parting year, 
Giant-like, yet undefined ! 

Winter’s snow lies thick upon his brow, 

Palsied with age, his sinews tremble now ; 
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His clouded orbs are lustreless and dun, 

Poor Old Year! "tis almost o’er with him. 
Trembling he stands beside his open tomb, 

He feels that Midnight's chime will seal his doom 
Fallen—stricken Monarch of the Year! 


To-morrow's msing sun shall light thy lier. 


And see approa: h you sable spectral train. MOO 


That press upon his feet ; , 
Hurtling onward, Joys unreal—Pleasures vain, 
Amid the crowd I greet 
Though faded now, these once were visions bright, 
That told of hours of pleasure and delight ; ~ —— al 
But now their pallid cheeks or hectic glow, 
I deem, should tell of misery and woe. 
°T.s midnight by the chime '—around his bier 
They crowd —Departed Monarch of the Year! 
But, lo! amid the gathering shades of night, 


*Tis gone—another vision greets my sight! 


Hail! thou new-born, smiling, cherub boy, 
New genius of the year; 
With dazzling presages of coming joy, 
We bid thee welcome here 
Smooth and honeyed words thy tongue doth speak, 
A smile is dancing on thy dimpled cheek ; 
The syren Hope her rainbow hues hath spread 
About the sunny tresses of thy head 
Now that thine aged, fallen sire hath gone, 
Cast thou his snowy vest and mantle on; 
Change it for one o’er-wreathed with flowers, in Spnng, 


Till Summer o'er thy form her verdant mantle fling 


And ye, ye four young Seasons of the year, 
Attend upon your King: 
Bid your new-crowned Monarch welcome here, 
And each your tribute bring 
Come, virgin Spring, forsake thy budding bowers, 
And strew thy Monarch’s path with new-blown flowers ;— 
Come, Summer, in thy blooming loveliness ;— 
Come, Autumn, in thy gorgeous, varied dress ; 
And Winter, thou of the open, snowy brow, 
Betore thine infant Monarch’s sceptre bow. 
Ye Hours, that smiling in the future wait, 
With flying feet attend your Monarch’s state. 
16 
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THE THREE FRIENDS. 
A COLLEGE REMINISCENCE 


* All three ran an equal race, 

A most constant triendship proving, 
Equally beloved and loving ; 

All theiy wishes, joys, the same ; 


Brothers, ouly wet in name.” Lams. 


In the early part of my collegiate course, which I was pass- 
ing at one of our New England institutions, | became inti- 
mately acquainted with three young men from the South. Na- 
tives of the same State with myself, the same reasons which 
induced me to leave my home, had actuated them—a desire for 
the better facilities of obtaining an education, than our own 
State aflorded. Their names were P*****, D*****, and L****, 
Never have | seen three individuals so alive to one another's 
interests. The wishes, the hopes, and the wants of one, were 
the wishes, the hopes, and the wants of the three. They roomed, 
they slept, and ate together. Their union appeared to be in- 
dissoluble, and such in reality it was, as far as any earthly influ- 
ence was concerned. But there is a power to which all things 
human must succomb. Death came—and the three friends 
were separated, never to be re-united on earth, D*****, who 
was the youngest, had searcely impressed the last fond kiss 
upon his only near relative—a_ sister—(for father and mother 
he had none,) when disease marked him for its victim—ere he 
had been two short months a student amongst us. But in that 
brief space were seen the flashings of a mind of no ordinary 
east. And to the few who knew him well, he is endeared by ¢ 
thousand recollections, which his virtues and friendly disposi- 
tion are constantly calling to remembrance. To his classmates 
he was net generally known. Naturally retiring and unobtru- 
sive, he formed few intimacies while in College, But all who 
did know him, loved him with a brother's tenderness. And 
when, at evening prayer, the sad news came, that D***** was 
no more, every heart lost its wonted cheerfulness—while his 
friends wept for him. We carried him to the grave. But in 
that long and so'emn procession, while here and there the moist- 
ened cheek and sad expression denoted the bereaved friend, no 
enemy was found—no careless or indifferent spectator. All felt 
the common loss, and many were the tears dropped upon the 
orphan’s grave. 

P***** and L**** were now, as it were, left alone ; and al- 
though the class, as a whole, sympathized with them in their be- 
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reavement, they still felt that they had lost what could not be 
regained. A melancholy sadness seemed to steal over them; 
for months they communed alone with themselves, and returned 
the protlered consolations of their tellow students, with a dampen- 
ing smile. Thus they continued for some time, when, unable to 
drive from their minds the gloomy thoughts which had har- 
assed them since the death of their mutual friend, they both 
determined to return home. But the friends of L****, who 
were anxious that he should complete his studies, in which he 
was now so far advanced, opposed this design. P***** was 
more successful. lis parents, alter much hesitation, gave a 
reluctant consent, and he immediately departed for the resi- 
dence of his father, in Virginia. Of the three, who but three 
months betore, had, with buoyant spirits and high expectations, 
enrolled their names in the College Register, L**** alone re- 
mained. Possessed of a mind of great resolution of purpose, 
he was enabled, at length, to soar above the sorrows which had 
long pressed heavily upon him, and began gradually to mingle 
again With his classmates. In person he was about the middle 
height, and with a form of symmetry, and features beaming 
brightly with intelligence, he was justly regarded as one of the 
handsomest of our number. By his gentlemanly deportment 
and frank disposition, he soon won the love and esteem of the 
whole cirele of his acquaintance. ‘To his books he applied him- 
self with great diligence, and reached to a high standing among 
the talented part of the class. With the noble resolution to 
please his friends, and fit himself tor future usetulness, he toiled, 
and toiled hard, by night and by day. With untiring perse- 
verance, he crept up the hill of knowledge. But ere he could 
put forth his hand to grasp the object of his hopes, Death rushed 
between. 

Never shall I forget the last time I saw him in life. It was 
on Wednesday evening. At that time, it was customary for 
the members of the Institution to meet in their several Society 
rooms, for the purpose of debate. Of one of the Societies, 
L**** was a prominent member, and on the evening alluded to 
he seemed to surpass himself. Methinks | see him now, as I 
saw him then, excelling others in thought and eloquence, as he 
excelled them in form and noble bearing. On the following 
Sunday, I occupied my accustomed seat in the chapel. The 
preacher rose to pray, and in the course of his prayer | heard 
him supplicate Almighty God, “ to look with mercy upon one of 
our number, who was dangerously ill.” Turning to my neighbor, 
I eagerly inquired, “who it could be?” and, as he answered, 
L****, oh how my heart sunk within me! I rushed from the 


chapel, almost beside myself. L**** and | had long been 
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friends—intimate friends. Three days previous, however, a 
slight difficulty arose between us—we parted in anger ; and 
now, that he was so suddenly brought so near his end, my heart 
smote me. I cursed my hasty passion again and again. | took 
the whole blame upon myself, and longed to ask his lorgiveness. 
As | left the chapel, | hurried to his room, but was denied ad- 
mittance. “ Poor L**** was too weak to see any one.” With 
feelings overpowered with grief, | sought my own room, and 
there T knelt, and offered up my first prayer to God—I_ prayed 
for the restoration of my friend. That night no sleep came 
near my eyes; | thought of nothing but L.**** and death. 
Again and again I prayed, or rather tried to pray. But what 
could my prayers avail’ The earnest supplications of the 
righteous even, (and many such were offered up,) had no power 
to stop the grim messenger. The next morning L****’s spirit 
had fled to its Maker. Tom him not, till he lay in his winding 
sheet; and then, as | gazed upon that face, so recently bloom- 
ing with health, sad thoughts came over me. Who, thought I, 
has done this’ The melancholy truth flashed across my mind, 
that “all must die.” This | had long known, but never before 
realized. The death of L**** impressed me more strongly 
than I had ever before been, with the uncertainty of life; and 
from that day forward I resolved to live prepared for death, 
whenever it should come. 

We laid him by the side of his early friend; and, although 
when D***** died, we all felt sad, yet a deeper sadness came 
over us, when we committed the body of L**** to his last rest- 
ing place; for we had all known him, all loved him, and we all 
wept for him. 8. 8.8. 





KORNER. 
** Thou of the Lyre and Sword '"—Hemans. 


In England, and our own country, German literature has of 
late years become deservedly popular. The writings and trans- 
lations of Coleridge and Carlyle have excited an interest in it, 
which appears to be continually increasing. The names of Géthe, 
Schiller, and Klopstock, are as familiar to us as the great names 
among our own poets ; and their writings have, in our opinion, 
exerted a favorable influence upon the English literature of the 
present century. We do not profess ourselves indiscriminate 
admirers of every thing that is German, because, at this day, 
it is fashionable to admire and wonder at whatever comes from 
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Germany, and wears the German garb; yet we do esteem the 
German the most copious and original of modern literatures, 
England excels in the drama ; Italy in the epic and more imag- 
inative styles of poetry ; France in fiction; but we claim for 
Germany, preéminence in lyric poetry and satire. ‘To excel- 
lence in the last mentioned style of poetry, the German language 
is singularly adapted. Rich, expressive, and sonorous,—abound- 
ing in words almost synonymous, yet ditlering trom each other 
by delicate shades of meaning, and flexible in rhyme, it offerg 
peculiar facilities for the cultivation of lyric poetry. And in this 
respect, the language is but an index to the character of the na- 
tion. The German ever was a man of strong and enthusiastic 
feeling—such as we might imagine would gush forth in wild 
and startling lyrics—generous in peace, intrepid in war. “ Lyric 
poetry,” says Menzel, “is the poetry of youth ;” and the German 
youth have ever been distinguished for their enthusiasm. Such 
are the causes, which, combined with individual genius, we 
deem adequate to the production of the sublime lyrics of Schil- 
ler and Novalis. 

German literature attained its maturity at a later period than 
most of the literatures of modern Europe, and may be said to have 
been partially inspired by them. At different periods, it took its 
complexion from its neighbors, according as the study of the one 
vr the other language came into vogue. Before the end of the sev- 
enteenth century, the English, French, and Italian literatures had 
arrived at their most brilliant eras, and were already upon the 
decline ; but the golden age of German literature, if it may be 
said to have had a golden age, was the commencement of the 
present century. With the Reformation, and the translation of 
the Bible into the German language by Luther, an ephemeral 
growth of literature sprang up and flourished, until destroyed by 
the Thirty Years’ War. Bice that period, until the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, German mind lay dormant ; 
when Gleim, Kleist, and Hdlty, like morning stars, sang to- 
gether at the dawn of a new literature. In the middle of that 
century, the Messiad of Klupstock, the German epic, was pub- 
lished, and German literature received its first impulse. And 
here we would distinguish three eras in German literature, each 
comprising a quarter of a century, and marked by distinct char- 
acteristics,—the third and last quarters of the last, and the first 
quarter of the present century. The first era was distinguished 
for imitation of the French, the second for imitation of the Eng- 
lish, and the third for a vigorous and original literature. A\l- 
though the genius of Klopstock, the greatest name of the first 
era, was fired by the study of Milton and Dante, his sonorous 
hexameters and contempt of rhyme, in a language so well adapt- 
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ed to it as the German, were calculated to excite but little imita- 
tion. Wieland, the leader of the French school, on the contrary, 
developed to its full extent, the power of the language in versi- 
fication, in the romantic poem of “Oberon ;” and he was imme- 
diately succeeded by a crowd of imitators, who gave the pre- 
vailing taste to the era. Lessing and Wincklemann followed, 
and by their purity of style and diction, and judicious criticisms, 
yave a new direction to German mind. Lessing ridiculed the 
grvile imitation of the French, then in vogue, and asserted that 
every nation had a certain national taste and a certain national 
glory, incompatible with imitation ; and that literary distinction 
might be acquired in different ways. Shakspeare was now 
read and appreciated ; and an imitation of the English, to some 
extent, succeeded, Géthe, Stolberg, Birger, and Herder, were 
distinguished in this era—the authors of North Germany gener- 
ally imitating the English, and those of West Germany the 
French. Finally, with the commencement of the present centu- 
ry, there commenced a new era in German literature,—an era of 
originality, Whose ornaments were Gothe, Schiller, and Richter. 

Among the lyric poets of this era, Kérner stood conspicuous ; 
and the generous qualities of his heart, and his early death in de- 
tense of his country, have clothed his name with a romantic inter- 
est. In Korner, we love and admire the man, even more than the 
poet. Attaining to manhood at the time when the arms of Napole- 
on threatened the liberties of his country, he relinquished the lyre 
for the sword—or rather, he made the one subservient to the 
other. He detended his country’s freedom nobly, and fell a sac- 
rifice to his patriotism. Korner was a brave man, but his cour- 
age was not the physical bravery of the disciplined veteran ; it 
was founded upon religion—for his mind was deeply imbued 
with its true spirit—a religious hatred of all tyranny and tyrants. 
Glowing with patriotism—ardent love of liberty, hatred of op- 
pression, and scorn for those who submitted to it, were the 
active principles of his mind; and to these were joined the most 
sensitive affections, and a deeply religious spirit, all of which are 
perceptible in every stanza of his poetry. 

And here we would pause a moment, to draw a parallel, or it 
may be a contrast, between Korner and one of our own English 
wets, who, like him, was cut off in the prime of life, whilst doing 
battle in the sacred cause of freedom—Byron. There is the 


same wild energy, when any sublime emotion was to be kindled 
in the mind—the same warmth and truth of expression, when 
love was the theme—in the poetry of both. And yet, though 
alike, they are unlike. Kérner’s poetry breathes a spirit of pure 
morality and universal benevolence ; while scarce a page of By- 
ron is free from some expression of immorality or misanthropy. 
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Byron's ideal of woman, is a languishing belle—a creature of 
agen Korner’s, an angel—pure and virtuous. Both may 
e partially correct, yet we turn with disgust from the one, to 
regard the other with increased admiration. The wild and ro- 
mantic spirit of Byron prompted him to seek out and assist a 
nation in oppression. Duty was the governing principle with 
Korner ; it was his duty to defend his country, and this duty he 
performed faithfully and well. 

In his youth, Kérner was favored by many opportunities 
which rarely fall to the lot of a young man of his age—or indeed 
to any man of any age. Schiller and Goéthe were intimate 
friends of his father, and not unfrequently inmates of his paternal 
mansion ; and in the company and conversation of such men as 
these, his youthful inclinations were directed, and his genius ex- 
panded. ‘Love, as we might suppose, was the first subject to 
attract the attention of a susceptible young poet of eighteen, and 
this was the theme of his earliest poems. Of one of these we 
have attempted a translation : 


ACCENTS#® OF LOVE. 


Ye accents of love! as gently ye sigh, 

As the zephyr that trembled ‘neath Eden's pure sky 
Ye accents of love! im your truth I confide— 

Ye sway me with power to magic allied, 

Lat the enemy, Time, pursue his dark way, 

So he wrest not my faith in your power away. 


In our lifetime, no greater bliss may arise, 

Than perception of love, in our loved one’s dark eyes 
Whole hours of bliss in a moment combined, 

We taste on ber breast, when our maiden is kind. 
Unjustly blind Fortune his lot hath oppressed 

Who ne'er hath felt Love's sweet pangs in his breast. 


But the enjoyment of love, that it may be divine, 
Must e’er with full faith in virtue combine ; 

For woman's affection is pure and refined, 

And when it is fixed, ne’er wavers her mind. 
Confide then in love! ‘twill never deceive, 


For Beauty and Truth we are bound to beheve 


Though the spring-tide of life may hasten away, 

Yet the bond of true love will never decay ; 

*T will live when all else has vanished from sight, 
Like an unfading ray of heavenly light. 

And should e’en creation be hurled from its bound, 
True love will survive, ’mid the wild wreck around. 
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Therefore, ye accents! as gently ye sigh, 

As the zephyr that trembled ‘neath Eden's pure sky. 
Therefore, ye accents! in your truth I confide, 

And ye sway me with power to magic allied. 

Let the enemy, Time, continue his way, 

So he wrest not my faith in your power away. 


Though some of Kérner’s lyrics are sufficiently tender, yet it 
was not in tenderness that his power consisted. His forte was 
rather the wild—the thrilling. Of this description are “ Lut- 
zow's Wild Jagd,”* the “Schwertlied,”+ which have been re- 
peatedly and spiritedly translated, and others. There is, more- 
over, a sublime spirit of religion pervading his lyrics, conspic- 
uous particularly in his invocations to the God of battles. If we 
have succeeded in transfusing one iota of the spirit of the origin- 
al into the following, we are more than satisfied : 


PRAVER BEFORE BATTLE. 


Hear us, All-powerful! 
Hear us, All-bountiful ! 
Who guidest the course our battles take. 
Father, we praise thee, 
Father, we thank thee, 
That we to Freedom awake ! 
eo oO . *. o 
Lead us '—though we fall 
To Death’s silent hall, 
Yet praise and glory to thy name! 
Riches, might, and majesty 
Are thine to eternity! 
Lead us, our God, to death, or to fame ' 


We have said that Kérner was deeply imbued with the true 
spirit of religion, and although we would here insert a version 
of a drinking song by him, we would not retract. Korner was 
a Christian, not a bigot. He, simple German, did not deem 
total abstinence essential to true Christianity. 


sone. 


Come, Brothers, drink ye glad with me, 
See how the rising bubbles play ; 

With glasses crowned and careless glee, 
We'll while a tardy hour away. 





* Lutzow'’s Wild Chase. 
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Now thames the eve—the cheek 1s glowing, 
In gaver notes the song is flowing ; 
L’en now we teel the drink divine, 


Brnght, ruby wine ' 


Yet what lies lid within the heart, 
on , ; 
To that we'll crown a wlass; 
And we will toast, beture we part, 
Each one bis own dear lass. 
*Tis tortune’s tuirest gilt to men, 
To love and be beloved again ; 
In bliss divine it steeps the soul— 


Fill up the bow! ' 


A heart, in battle brave and bold, 
Unchanged ‘mid fortune’s turns ; 

A noble heart is wealth untold— 
A heart that freedom burns 

Fleeting are the joys of lie— 

Let every lien nt, then, be rile 
With pleasures that shall never cloy 

Unmingled joy! 

Ho! empty now your glasses all, 
And fill them once again, 

And we will drank to Freedom's call, 
For we are brethren—men ! 

Burning, then, with Freedom's flame, 

Drink, glory to the German name, 
Proud in its honor we, 


Glonous and free! 


We come now to speak of Kérner as a dramatic poet—and 
here we would be as brief as possible. All his dramas bear 
the impress of originality, of purity of thought and feeling—all 
breathe a deep sensibility. “ Their rhetoric,” says Meyer, “is 
mighty as the wave of the swollen mountain-torrent, and hur- 
ries the reader irresistibly along with the genius of the poet ;” 
and yet it breathes rather the true spirit of lyric, than dramatic 
poetry. In developing the passions, or arranging  strikin 
scenes, the true province of dramatic poetry, he does not aot 
and his dramas consequently lack interest. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by the characters are, however, at times, beautiful, and 
even sublime. We quote, as an instance, from the tragedy of 
“Irene,” his master-piece, a soliloquy of the Soldan Solyman, 
when advised by his physician to seek ease and retirement : 


Must seek repose ? Shall the spark of power, 


That slumbers in the aged hero's limbs, 
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Flicker out in idleness?) When the earth 

First felt my infant step, it quaked with fear, 

And the firm earth shall tremble when I fall! 
Such is the distinetive fate of heroes! 

The populace, like wave succeeding wave, 
Renew their poor being, and humbly creep, 
Unheralded, into and from their life. 

But when the hero or the lord shall come, 

A god proclaims it in bis flaming stars ; 
Announced he enters the amazed world. 

And when Death a conqueror would conquer, 
Then Nature wakes her thousand secret tongues, 
And cries, ** Another pharnix in the flames!” 
I feel that I have lived for every age, 


And | have bound my fame about the stars 
Again, Eve, speaking of love, is made to say : 


The eager youth, who from his maiden’s lips 
Hath drunk a gush of beauty to his soul, 
Feels his passion’s wild career restrained, 
Views Desire’s long labyrinth uncovered, 
And feels that might, that unperceived escaped 
Upon Love's slippery path, again return, 
And guide him o’er the tranquil wave 

Of love, and wait hin toa happy port. 

But the maiden feels her tender heart 
Rejoiwed exceedingly by love's first kiss. 

A passion pure—reliance on her love, 

The trembling feeling of increasing hope 
Enter and dwell within ber virgin breast, 
And weave a suuny wreath about the brow 


Of her, the beauteous and exulting bride. 


Korner will live long in the hearts of the German people. 
Every chord of his lyre breathes a note of pure patriotism, 
and his life and death were devoted to the service of his coun- 
try. The soldier and the poet are alike immortal. 


TO MARY 


Sweer is the breath of opening morn, 
Sighing across the dewy lawn ; 

And brightly in the orient ray, 

The dew-drop decks the blooming spray 
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But sweeter far the witching smile 

O’er Beauty's lip that plays awhile ; 

And brighter than the morning sky, 

The radiant flash of Beauty's eye 

Oh may thy smile tor aye endure, 

With pleasure bright, with virtue pure ; 

And never may thy lustrous eye 

Be dimm'd with grief for joys gone by 

May no event of coming years 

Unseal the fountain of thy tears; 

Nor life’s realities destroy 

The rainbow tints of early joy. 

Fair girl! the blushing rose of youth 

Upon thy cheek is blooming now, 

And woman's deep, unwavering truth, 

Sits calmly on thy pearly brow 

Oh never may that peerless flower 

Grow pale in sorrow’s torturing hour ' 

Oh never may misfortune bear 

Athwart that brow one cloud of care! 

Through life may peace, unbroken, wave 
Her olive branches o’er thy way, 

And hope sit smiling on thy grave, 
Waiting for Heaven's eternal day 


REVOLUTIONS. 


** The public mind has been in perpetual agitation; like the vast rocking stone, it is 
still easily shaken, even by slight and transient impulses ; but after all its \ibrations, ut 
follows the laws of the moral world, and sately and steadily recovers its balance, as 
surely as that the power of gravity continues unchanged.” Bancnort. 


Ir is too true, that upon every production of human effort is 
stamped mutability. Humiliating is the comparison of the re- 
sults of our own ingenuity, with the vast combinations of infi- 
nite Wisdom. While the laws of Nature and Mind continue 
on in changeless order—faint emblem of their eternal souree— 
the ephemeral duration of man’s productions is summed up in 
the brief words, “ his works do follow him.” Like the dream 
of his own existence, their lesson is ever, that the thread of his 
destiny is woven by a hand, whose movements are above his 
scrutiny, and beyond his control. But this for others—we claim 
rank neither with the moralist nor divine. We confine ourselves 
to a single inquiry, and would examine into the origin of those 
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great changes in government, which have occurred within the 
last two centuries. 

Are they fraught with interest to the reflecting student! Do 
not these ‘occasions present “a rare opportunity to trace cause 
from eflect—to investigate the influence of genius upon the ma- 
terial around it, and test the truth of principles by past results ? 
These are the oceasions of critical, decisive action, when all 
the energies of a people are developed, and their future desti- 
nies determined. The current of human affairs, which has pur- 
sued one unvarying direction, perhaps for ages, seems suddenly - 
to pause—then bursting with violence from its accustomed 
course, marks out a different channel. Religious frenzy or 
political fanaticisin now rule with terrific sway. Men, urged 
on by passion and blind zeal for their cause, shrink not even 
from death. Tiere and there, in the tumultuous scene, appears 
a Cromwell, or Napoleon, “born to rule the storm,” and from 
the surrounding wrecks to construct the fabric of their own 
greatness. Such periods must often occur. No people have 
escaped them. No form of government has withstood them. 
Conspicuous trom their great importance, they stand forth, the 
landmarks on that vast field of inquiry, which opens upon the 
view of the philosopher and the politician. 

Whence come revolutions’ Surely they are not the visita- 
tions of Providence, which, in their origin, have no connection 
with the character of a people, or the circumstances which in- 
vest them. Nor do the blind evolutions of chance, in the con- 
currence of events, afford a rational solution of the mystery. 
The erisis is indeed sudden—bursting, like a mighty avalanche, 
In a@ moment upon its victims. But, like this, too, these great 
occurrences are the accumulations of years—years employed 
in the collection and concentration of an irresistible power. 
There is equal ditliculty, if we attribute the result mainly to in- 
dividual eflort. Long before the arbiter of European destiny 
began his wild career, the train was prepared, which awaited 
only the movement of such a hand, to explode a mine surcharged 
with deadly elements. It was the tyranny of England’s mon- 
arch which summoned her Dictator to his lofty position, Great 
men are indeed requisite to develop and consummate ; but, in- 
stead of originating, they are themselves the offspring of the 
convulsion. The tabrie of human society rests upon founda- 
tions too broad and deep to be thus shaken, unless other influ- 
ences have been at work in separating the discordant material 
of which it is composed. The origin, then, lies deeper. It 
springs from the noblest principle of our nature. In every hu- 
man heart there beats a consciousness, that man was never born 
to be the subject of another’s will. This little germ may long 
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be trodden under * the iron heel of oppression,” but never can 
it be permanently rooted out from the soil in which Heaven 
has planted it. lt lies deep within the recesses of the soul, 
where the arm of despotism can never penetrate. Long servi- 
tude surely may weaken its force ; nations may slumber in pas- 
sive submission to the control of haughty masters, and the pass- 
ing observer might pronounce them unworthy of their race, 
and incapable of manly resistance. But even here there is a 
limit ; and, though to the outward gaze not a vestige of that 
divine impress remain, within there glows, in all its intensity, 
the high-born impulse for freedom, 

Watch the peasant, as he passes homeward from his daily 
task, to greet those who are at once the occasion and reward of 
every toil. Lo! the spoiler has been there before him, and the 
exactions of a cruel tyrant have made his hearth-stone desolate. 
Yet no cry of vengeance—no deadly threat, or bitter execra- 
tion, rises to Heaven, when first a sense of his deep wrong 
comes over him. The imprecation which was rising to his 
lips, is hushed. The passion which seemed ready to vent itself 
in violence, is quelled. Quietly, as before, he plies his task.— 
Yet mark ! it is the quiet which forebodes a storm. At times, 
his step is hurried—his brow is clouded, as if some new care 
were treasured within—his eye shoots forth dark and sullen 

lances—ever and anon he gazes wildly around him, as if fear- 
tul another might share the dangerous secret lurking in his own 
bosom. Years may elapse before that secret is disclosed; yet 
there is the germ of a revolution. 

Hence, as there is in every man a spirit that will not brook 
subjection, how greatly must this principle be strengthened, and 
how widely disseminated, by sympathy and contact! The 

»pular will, in complete development, is truly a giant power. 
Ne ordinary occasion will summon it forth—but, once aroused, 
it is irresistible as the tempests of Heaven. Legalized despot- 
ism may long hold sway; antiquity may shelter, for a time, 
the abuses of kingly power ; the government may shield those 
who unworthily administer them ; the orator, the warrior, and 
the statesman, may all conspire to rivet the chains with which 
their own fortunes are linked. But even thus invested with all 
the attributes of terror, vain is resistance, when once the mass 
have been aroused. Opposition is self-destruction. 


** Nor thrones, nor lords, nor priestly power, 
Can stay the onset of that hour.” 


Thus, the — have a voice, whose imperious tones exact 


obedience. ‘To their mandate rulers must submit. With their 
sentiments the measures of government must harmonize. Cer- 
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tain as is this principle in its effects, it is no less reasonable in 
its requisitions, and trom ignorance of, or inattention to, its de- 
mands, alone follow the evils of revolution. Like the fires hid- 
den within the bowels of the earth, opposing obstacles will only 
render their final eruption more terrible. This is the lesson 
taught us by those great convulsions which shook Europe to its 
centre, and whose influence, for good or ill, will long be telt up- 
on every nation of that continent. England, for instance, is a 
marked, though trite example. It was after repeated struggles, 
that she gained the comparative perfection of her present sys- 
tem. And in the restless, destructive spirit which now agitates 
the lower classes of that kingdom, may not the discerning eye 
trace the first breathings of a tempest, which shall sweep away 
every vestige of aristocratic misrule? France, too! what else 
has made her very name a by-word for violence and bloodshed ? 
Or, to come nearer home, what rank among the nations of the 
earth could our forefathers have bequeathed to us, without a 
similar ordeal! This strife will always continue, until kings and 
nobles acknowledge the only true source of authority. Oppres- 
sion, then, political or religious, will surely terminate in an out- 
break of popular fury. However late vengeance may tarry, it 
will come ; for the causes are at work, whose results are unfold- 
ed to us in the testimony of sound reason and unerring history. 

The immediate consequences come not into our inquiry—they 
are even beyond our foresight. A despotism, more galling than 
before, may ensue. In lieu of freedom, with her fair fruits, an- 
archy may rear thorns and thistles amid the ruins of the fallen 
empires. The evils which mark the absence of all restraint, 
may succeed a faulty administration of justice; or govern- 
ment may begin its rule anew, under the watchful supervision 
of that very multitude, who have consummated its overthrow. 
Often, too often, have the reins fallen into the hands of one, 
mighty in genius, but possessed of no feeling in common with 
those whose noble designs he may have perverted. Fearful in- 
deed is the tyranny which then prevails. But, though such 
streams may mingle with the pure waters of liberty, they can- 
not pollute the fountain whence they flow. Man's ambition 
may squander the rich heritage of genius, pervert every bounty 
of Heaven, but it has no power over truth. 

Thus have we endeavored briefly to trace the causes of those 
civil commotions, which, sad as they are in their occurrence, 
may almost be termed inevitable. As long as the powerful 
dare oppress the weak—as long as human nature retains its 
present character—so long is resistance certain, and the finale 
we have described is sure to close the scene. Yet it is an in- 
quiry of grave import: Must all the horrors of anarchy be en- 
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countered, to secure to the multitude some fancied right, or, at 
best, to restore some slight abridgment of their treedom / 
Must the guillotine, the scaffold, or the assassin’s knife, be set at 
work, with all their attendant miseries, for a possible advantage ! 
We would not, it we could, disguise the sad picture, which 
France has so recently unfolded. In characters of blood she 
has written a fearful warning to succeeding ages. But there 1s 
a remedy. The attentive observer can even now trace the 
glimmerings of a brighter dawn in her political horizon. The 
historian has not penned his record in vain. ‘The better appre- 
ciation of political right—the wider diffusion of correct max- 
ims in government, co-extensive in their spread with the ad- 
vance of civilization—are surely producing their legitimate ef- 
fect. Though revolutions may seem unavoidable, a happy 
change already marks their appearance. They are no longer 
characterized by carnage and bloodshed. Rulers have learned, 
by bitter experience, the real strength of the people, and the ne- 
cessity of yielding to public opinion, before the application of 
force renders submission no longer a virtue. The constant tri- 
umphs which have attended every expression of that opinion, 
have won respect for its wishes, and obedience to its demands. 
The passage of the Reform bill of England, was as really a re- 
volution, as that which brought Charles to the scaffold. Yet 


this change, though its consequences were sufliciently apparent, 
was acquiesced in. The people, then, have learned their power, 
and will enforce it. Government, too, has been taught its pow- 
er, and dare not abuse it. They will conspire together to pro- 


mote the general weliare. 


SONNET 


Farewerr! old year, a long and sad farewell! 
It grieves me much that thou at length art not, 
And gone, I ween thou wilt not be forgot ; 
For o’er thy months fond memory throws ber spell, 
And sweet as aye, I seem to hear the swell 
Of long-toved tones, like ange! music, soft, 
Of those for whom thy days have tolled the knell, 
With whom I've spent most happy moments ott. 
Yet, wasted year! thou hast been kind to me, 
For trends beloved thou'st brought, whose names are dear 
As those | loved in boyhood’s hours so free : 
I grieve, but should not grieve thy end is near, 
For thus our years must ever ov, ull we 
Have launched on thy dread tide, Eternity / 
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** Tle is now at rest; 
And praise and blame fall on bis ear alike, 
Now dull in death. Yes, Byron, thou art gone, 
Cione like a star, that through the firmament 
Shot and was lost, in its eccentric course 
Dazzling, perplexing. Yet thy heart, methinks, 
Was venerous, noble--noble in its scorn 
Of all things low or little: nothing there 
Sordid or servile. If mmagined wrongs 
Pursved thee, urging thee sometimes to do 
Things long regretted ; oft, os many know, 
Nove more than 1, thy gratitude would build 
On slight foundations: and, if in thy life 
Not happy, in thy death thou surely wert,— 
Thy wish accomplished ; dying in the land 
Where thy young mind had caught ethereal fire, 


Dying in Greece, and mm a cause so glorious!” K oeens. 


Ir has become fashionable, at the present day, to censure 
Lord Byron and his poetry: not only the stern critic, who 
by a wave of his pen can dissolve the gorgeous day-dreams of 
the literary aspirant; but the soi-disant moralist, too, regards 
him as an incarnate demon, whom the Muses have anointed with 
the sacred unction of poesy; and deems him cold and insensi- 
ble, because his heart closed itself against the usage of an un- 
kind world. The gentlest floweret will fold its leaves when 
visited too roughly by the wind and storm. 

And yet they are comparatively silent respecting the great 
Novelist, whose purpose it is not we Ho to beguile a aiaiien, 
but to inculeate the innoxious principles of a false morality ; 
whose imagination loves not, like the imperial bird, to soar to 
heaven, but grovels amid the most disgusting scenes of earth. 
His vivid pictures of illicit love, would, were they transferred 
to canvas, be deemed unfit for a bagnio: yet, when shadowed 
forth in type, with the skill of a consummate master, they are 
sanctioned by the public taste, and placed in the hands of pure 
and beauteous woman. The young wife, to whom conjugal 
love should be a talisman against temptation, pores over his 


fascinating pages, and at length virtually forgets her plighted 
vows, and nurtures vague and unholy longings for a beautiful 
ideal. To such, Bulwer’s Falkland is as dangerous as the wily 
seducer ; for when the heart has been corrupted, the lapse from 
virtue is easy and natural. 
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Another palpable fault of Bulwer’s, is his proneness to soften 
down the disgusting features of vice, and robe its deformity in 
the splendid drapery of an unequaled diction. 


* He has cast 
O'er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Ot words, like sunbeams dazzling as they past 


The eyes, which o’er them shed tears feariully and (ast.” 


Not so with Byron. If he sings of rapturous love, or de- 
scribes harrowing crime, he leaves the reader to approve or 
condemn ; he seeks not to justify murder on the very spot of 
its occurrence ; he indulges in no cold abstractions respecting 
the nature of vice and virtue. 

Bulwer, seemingly, loves to exert his almost supernatural 
power over the feelings of his readers ; he draws around them 
the magic circle of his genius, from which the ‘y cannot escape, 
and then sways their emotions, according to his ¢ aprice, with 
the weird power of an evil magician; and while they listen to 
his syren-words, he destroys the principles of virtue, and mocks 
the conventional usages of social life. But we blame him espe- 
cially, because he indulge ‘'s in those ~ ‘amy speculations with 
regard to mori lity, Which have made Germany a land of infi- 
dels: ay! such writers as Bulwer would have rendered the lite- 
rature of th: it inte llee tu: il pe Op ile pestilent, had it not been purl 
tied by the he avenly light of brighter stars. We also blame 
him for those nice-drawn distinctions between right and 
wrong, Which are discernible to no other eye than his own, for 
those false, dazzling, and deceptive theories of ethics, which are 
scattered through his fictions, and give to them the air of sober 
philosophy ; and because he presents to the plastic mind of 
youth, bad exemplars to admire and imitate. 

Who, for instance, does not venerate the commanding intel- 
lect, the curious and recondite learning, and the varied accom- 
ae of Eugene Aram? a man of blood, a being whose 
veart has been blackened by its fiery passions; and yet he 
makes that heart the altar of pure and ethereal love. All his 
fictitious works are of nearly the same cast. He enriches, it is 
true, the story with the hoarded treasure of thought and memo- 
ry, but fails to crown the task with an instructive moral. He 
prefers to write sentimental tales for modern Juliets, rather than 
strew, like Scott, the paths to knowledge and virtue with the 
flowers of fiction. Indeed, he seems not to be aware that a 
sublime morality may be inculcated through the delightful me- 
dium of a novel, as effectually as by the ponderous tomes of the 
school-men. But there is much pleasure in the thought that our 


children, wiser than their fathers, will visit upon his pernicious 
VOL. vi. ly 
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works the fate of Don Quixote’s library, while Byron will re- 
main, as he is, one of the brightest ornaments of English litera- 
ture, 

Although there is much in the character of Byron that de- 
serves our censure, many faults that mar its beauty, vet like the 
specks on the burnished disk of the meridian sun, they are lost 
amid surrounding splendor. It would be absurd to say this, if 
we believed the vituperation of his slanderers; who love to 
identity the poet, courted by the virtuous and gifted, Whose 
name jor a scason ereated a spell in the courtly circle of the 
British metropolis, with those dark and gloomy characters that 
seem to frown upon the reader from his pages. He is sucha 
Proteus, in their eves, that they imagine, while breathing his 
Iibpssione | verse at the feet of the lovely Hlaidee, he suddenly 
misses into the frowning form of the dark-browed Lambro, who 
sao their voluptuous day-dream, and dashes from their lips 
the enchanted cup of bliss. There is net a character that the 
reader loathes, which his enemies do not pronounce a faithful 
self-embodiment ; thus Cain, the offspring of an exhuberant 
imagination, they regard as no other than the noble author. 
As well might the German crite Say that baust was Gothe’s 
beau ideal of himself; for his religious sentiments were hardly 
more orthodox than those of his Huglish trend: he represents 
bau ! homerun, soul and body, with Mephistophiles, aus Byron 
does Cain with Lucifer. They are both actuated by the self- 
same motive; each longs to extend, by unholy arts, the narrow 
limits of human KihoW ledve, until iI shall embrace in its circle 
the secrets of Jehovah himself. Although we would not com- 
pare this fragment of Byron’s with the finished and symmetrical 
structure of Gothe’s Faust; yet what different fates have befall- 
en these Works: one is considered the sublime achievement of 
a godlike intelles & the other the ( fTusic 1 of a morbid mind, 

Byron was a deep reader of the human heart; he loved to 
contemplate and exhibit it in its varied phases ; he portrayed 
alike the gentle emotions of love, the fearful storms of passion, 
the dark brow ot despair, and the calm serenity of happiness ; 
but as the cherished hopes of his youth had been disappointed, 
and the prospects of his manhood clouded, he was more wont 
to paint the gloomy aspect of life, than the gay and bright, of 
which he hac had but little experience, Ilis descriptions of 
natural scenery reflect the same sombre taste: he loves to de- 
scribe the warring elements, the feartul earthquake, or the tem- 
pestuous ocean, rather than the placid landscape, the gentle flower, 
or slumbering lake. Under the influence of this feeling, he has 
drawn, in dark colors, Lambro, Conrad, Manfred, and Cain, 
which reflect nothing of his own mind, save its genius and mel- 
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ancholy. Let those who think that Byron's heart was cold and 
congealed, read his farewell to his wife, in which the emotions 
of his soul burst forth in a gush of pathos and melody as pure 
and sweet as the waters of Horeb when smitten by the propl- 
ets wand ; let them tread, with him, the soil consecrated by the 
deeds of warriors and the songs of poets ; and stand w th him 
at the base of Parnassus, when he strikes his lyre and reminds 
the entranced hearer of the minstrelsy and vlory of Greece's 
olden time. 

But while he vet lingered in that “land of lost gods and god- 
like men,” the war-cry ol embattled Greece came to his sy (JUCS- 
tered retreat, and in a moment he forgot his idle art and vrasped 
the sword. But, alas! Death too soon palsied the nervous 
arm, and stilled the throbbing heart of the poot-warrior, or else 
he would have emulated the prowess of her ancient heroes, as 
he had the genius of her bards. The lattes part ot his career 
was (what Milton Says the lie of a prevent should be) a heroie 
poem, and reminds us forcibly of the brave and witted Korner. 

There are few poets whom West much admire us by row. We 
love the gentle Lamb and the amiable Goldsmith, but are awed 
by the genius and mistortunes of Byron. ‘Po our imagination he 
resembles a grand and gloomy mountain, stretching tar away 
to heaven, on whose frowning brow rests a diadem of eternal 
light. llermer. 


OM! WiSLL ALWAYS LOVE THE FLOWERS 


"Tis enul th te em oi > ' n had crept, 
Mid flowerets they | eeeunt thei innocent hours, 
And at nieht, of the fowepets they dreamed as they slept-= 


Oh! we'll always love the tlhowers. 


Wherever they spr . Wherever they crow, 
In the wild wood shades, or the garden bowers, 
Or the pleasant vales where bricht waters llow-— 


Oh! we'll always love the towers 


They start from decay amid ruins grand, 
With the ivy that clings to the crumbhnog towers, 


And they smile on us there, though trained by nv hand— 


Oh! we'll always love the flowers 


We hail the mild spring, and we gladly greet 
Its soft, warm air, and its gentle showers ; 
But what were the spring, without blossoms sweet ! 


Oh! we'll always love the dowers. 
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Though sin and its fruits have cast a sad blight 
O’er this else dark world of ours, 
Yet of purity and truth these are emblems bright-- 
Oh! we'll always love the flowers. F. 


J. G. C. BRAINARD. 


Cartics have frequently complained of the difficulties which 
set at defiance all their attempts to form a just estimate of the 
talents of American Poets: for their productions are of so de- 
sultory a nature, that the weights and measures usually em- 
ployed in ascertaining the value of poetical composition, can- 
not be applied to them. They have contented themselves with 
spinning elegant threads, but have never woven them into the 
rich and variegated web of imagery. They have culled here a 
bud and there a flower, forgetting that such blossoms exhale 
richer sweets, when blended into the bouquet. In fine, there is 
too little character in their writings. The probable cause of 
this is that mania, with which the entire corps seemed to be in- 
fected, for originating something before unheard of or con- 
ceived—some novelty—combined with a feverish dread of en- 
croaching on the track of those who have preceded them in the 
walks of poesy. They seem to have been seeking for the gems 
which have escaped the observation of those whose search has 
been less careful. The wilder the vagary, the more fanciful 
and grotesque the device which emanates from their brain, the 
more heartily they congratulate themselves upon its invention. 
Thus rendering themselves, as it were, a crew of rhymster-ad- 
venturers, ever roving after some poetic El Dorado, or watch- 
ing, with the patience of an astronomer, for the “ telescopic 
ray” of genius, to reveal some new luminary in the intellectual 
firmament. 

Writings of so little tone would naturally embrace many de- 
fective productions, however great be the excellence of the au- 
thor; and the critical reader finds himself not seldom called 
upon to exercise that charity which the Venusian bard craves 
with so graceful an earnestness : 


* Amicus dulcis, ut aequum est, 
Cim mea compenset vitiis bona, pluribus hisce 


(Si modo plura mihi bona sunt) inclinet, amari 
Si volet.” 


On one page of our author’s works, a sentence appears which 
seems scarcely suitable for the precariously filled “ poet’s cor- 
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ner” of a newspaper: we turn, and have scarce read a line, ere 
the conviction irresistibly forces itself upon us, that the tather 
of such a conception possessed a soul steeped in the pure dew 
of Castalie. “ Ricetting thoughts and burning words” begin 
to ravish our nicer senses: “the might of the poet” is upon us, 
and we stand spell-bound, as he twines one rosy chain after an- 
other around us. 

Although we cannot attribute extreme negligence in compo- 
sition to Brainard, quite a number of his pieces bear the im- 
press of haste. Some inaccurately-formed sentences, some lo- 
cal weakness of style, or some grating abruptness, deforms, 
slightly mayhap, nearly every page. The utter absence of 
all incitement to improvement, and the remarkably humble 
opinion which he entertained of his own talents, seein to have 
conspired to occasion these imperfections. What he might 
have been, under different circumstances, though a question 
which the mind is ever prone to ask itself, savors too much of 
croaking imbecility, a is too idle to be discussed. Be it 
enough tor us that he was a poet, in the full sense of the word. 
The grandeur of thought, the richness of imagination, the exu- 
berance of fancy, those principal and essential ingredients of the 
art divine, were his. His strains will long resound amid the 
concert of American song, and are destined to embalm his 
memory during all after time. 

Let us now glance at some of the peculiar characteristics of 
his style, which we will endeavor to illustrate by occasional ex- 
tracts. 

Brainard was an accurate delineator of nature. The warmth 
of his genius kindles into life the beauties of her handiwork. 
With the eye of an artist, he paints in rich dyes the minutest 
graces which she presents to human contemplation. More- 
over, he effects that which is the poet’s peculiar province,—he 
amends and improves her beauties. The scenes in the grand 
picture of the universe, which appear lifeless and unattractive, 
when sunned by his fancy, spring into a bright existence. The 
wild desert is suddenly transformed into a fairy-green, and sweet 
floods, at his behest, water the dry and thirsty ground. Let us 
take, as an example of this, an extract from the piece entitled, 
“Salmon River,” which, though the poet tells us 


** Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have beard of,” 


is immortalized by his verses. 


* *Tis a sweet stream—and so, ‘tis truce, are all 
That undisturbed, save by the harmless braw! 
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Of mimic rapid or slight waterfall, 
Pursue their way, 
By mossy bank and darkly waving wood. 
By rock, that since the deluge tixed has stood, 
Showing to sun aad moon ther crisping thood 


By night and day. 


‘* But yet, there’s something in its humble rank, 

Something in its pure wave and sloping bank, 

W he re the deer sported, in | thre youn iawn drank, 
With unscared look ; 

There’s much in its wild history, which teems 

With all that’s superstitious—and that seems 

To match our fancy and eke out our dreams— 


In that small brook.” 


And thus it runs on. The intensity of interest fails not for a 
moment. We see the shifting scenes of the past and the pres- 
ent, though by no means resembling each other, brought, by 
one motion of the diorama, before our view, with strange skill, 
and a most happy ellect. Objects, apparently not worth a glance, 
suggest thrilling recollections. 

The short poem, entitled * The Fall of Niagara,” is unrivaled 
in the whole round of American poetry, for sublimity of con- 
ception and truth to nature. We cannot forbear quoting it en- 
tire. 


* The thoughts are strange that crowd into my bran, 
While | look upward to thee. It would seem 

As i God poured thee trom his ‘hollow hand,’ 

And placed his bow upon thine awful front, 

Aud spoke in that loud yvoiwe, Which seemed to hun 
Who dwelt in Patmos tor lis Savior’s sake, 

* The sound of many waters,’ and had bade 

Thy tlood to chromele the ages back, 


And notch his centuries on the eternal rocks 


** Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of this voice sublime ? 
Oh! what are all the notes that ever rung 

From war's vain trumpet by thy thundering side ? 
Yea! what is all the riot man can make 

In his short lite, to thine unceasing roar ? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and piled the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ’—A slight wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might.” 
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It has been remarked, somewhere, that it requires at least a 
week's study to form any idea of Niagara. The sheeted cata- 
ract, pouring over those tearful crags, “like an ete rnity,” and 
plunging into the foaming abyss, which is raising its ¢ louds of 
spray to embrace it—over-arehed by the brillant rainbow—its 
thunders, so incessant as to forbid an echo, and so loud as al- 
most to mock “ heaven's artilery’—cannot be grasped by a sin- 
gle etfort of the imagination. in sublimity steals upon the 
mind gradually, and yet never tally. But the poet here chains 
it within the limits of his own faney, (if, indeed, limits there 
were,) transcribes its grandeur, and consigns it tous. The last 
step of the climax is so skillfully introduced, that we are lost as 
we contemplate it. [t appears at first almost the reverse of a 
climax, until we enter more into the poet's spirit, when the mag- 

nificence of the thought well nigh overwhelms us. 

We see the temperament of our author exemplified with re- 
markable distinctness in his writings. An inclination to melan- 
choly, or rather an exquisite sensibility to saddening impressions, 
was a prominent feature in his character. This -sensibility, so 
far from being morbid, or tainted with misanthropy, was allied 
to the noblest feelings of human nature. He was always the 
warmest in friendship, the most aflectionate in re lationships, and 
the most alive to gratitude. Yet his heart was so replete with 
simplicity, so frank and undisguised, that, while he was keenly 
susceptible to emotions of pleasure, at the same time some tri- 
vial disappointinent would cause a gloom to overspread his 
whole mind. This peculiarity of disposition betrays itself in 
some of his effusions. In consequence of it, nearly all his po- 
etry is of a sentimental character, An exquisite pathos thrills 
many of his most pe riect pe rlormances. Ile could enter into 
the feelings of the unhappy, and hence never tailed of striking 
on his lyre a sympathetic chord. OF one of his pieces of this 
class, we must speak more particularly, The subject is the loss 
of Professor Fisher, one of the brightest ornaments of Ameri- 


can learning, who perished in that te ‘artul e atastrophe, the w reck 
of the Albion. 


‘The breath of air, that stirs the harp's soft 
| 


atria 


Floats on to join the whirlwind and the storm . 


WoeNth d trom tow . sprig, 
nme the tempest’s threateniwg form ; 
The first mild beam of morning's glorious sun, 
Ere malt is sporting in the lightning’s flash ; 
And the smooth stream, that floats in quict on, 
Moves but to aid the overwhelming dash 
That wind and wave can muster, when the might 
Of earth, and air, and 6e9, and skv unite 
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** So science whispered in thy charmed ear, 

And radiant learning beckoned thee away. 
The breeze was music to thee, and the clear 

Beam of thy morning promised a bright day. 
And they have wreck’d thee !—But there is a shore 

Where storms are hushcd—where tempests never rage— 
Where angry skies and blackening seas no more 

With gusty strength their roaring warfare wage. 
By thee its peacetu! margent shall be trod— 


Thy home ts heaven, and thy friend is God.” 


Brainard deserves peculiar commendation for the chasteness 
of his style. No gross allusions, nothing conveying licentious 
intimations, which many poets, in the voluptuousness of fancy, 
have suffered to emanate from their pens, can be traced to him. 
Occasionally, certain of the truths of Holy Writ are introduced 
by him in his writings, but it is to do them a poet’s reverence— 
“to justify the ways of God to men.” 

He is a familiar, a domestic poet. His themes, his illustra- 
tions, his scenery, are drawn from objects with which we either 
have or may have an acquaintance. No exotic fantasies, with 
which many dilute their style, in servile adherence to the mas- 
ter-wits of other climes and ages, interfere with his devotion to 
native scenes. When he would describe a sublime or beautiful 
object, it is alws avs one Which has been viewed with American 
eyes; When he would celebrate a hero’s worth, the hero of his 
verse is his own countryman ; when he would refer to manners 
or customs, they are generally those which distinguish his own 
goodly land. By this has he endeared himself to us beyond 
measure. Listen to the patriotic strain : 


‘* Let France boast the lily—let Britain be vain 
OF her thistles, and shamrocks, and roses— 

Our shrubs and our blossoms sprout out from the main, 
And our bold shore their beauty discloses. 

With a home and a country, a soul and a God, 
What freeman with terrors is haunted ? 

Bedecked with the dew-drops and washed with the flood, 
Is the vine* which our forefathers planted.” 


With regard to his humorous productions, although their 
pleasantry frequently degenerates into pe gam we must con- 
fess that many of them contain the soul of humor, but we can 


never yield them the name of poetry. They may with justice 
be styled facetious rhymes, but, though traced with the pen of 





* The armorial bearings of Connecticut. 
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a poet, are not imbued with the genuine spirit. They are all 
highly amusing, for the quaint conceits which abound in them, 
and the merry fluency of the style. But more in their praise 
we dare not add. 

The versatility which marked our author's genius, claims our 
sincerest admiration. He has attempted subjects as various as 
numerous, and adorned all to which he has applied himself. At 
one moment we see him painting a cataract, at the next, trifling 
with a bunch of flowers; now bending over the bier of the de- 
parted and consoling the bereaved, now chanting the nuptial 
madrigal. 

We should regret that we have no room for specifying the 
beauties of favorite passages, were we not well assured that 
they are too palpable to require deep investigation, and too im- 

ressive to be overlooked. But this we do regret—that our 
limite will not suffer us to dwell upon the poet's character, in 
which abounded every thing that is “lovely and of good re- 
port.” His name has been too long hidden in the dust of ob- 
scurity; but we trust, we know, that this cannot be its condi- 
tion for a longer time. He cannot “ wholly die :” his works 
must live after him. If these few words shall be the instru- 
ment of influencing any, “to whom tuese presents may come,” 
to the contemplation of his character and the study of his wri- 
tings, it will be a spring of unmingled gratification to one who 
admires Brainard as a poet, and loves him as a man. : 

UCE. 
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“He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of Heaven 


, 


To serve the devil in.’ Pottox. 


He who pursues the rewards of honest industry, and seeks in 
the humble sphere of duty to accumulate happiness, knows little 
of the actual state of that world which he inhabits. Were he to 
be conveyed a thousand miles from home, he would scarcely 
dream that he had ever seen this earth before, or suspect the 
delusion of his senses, when told he was in the “promised land.” 

To the humble peasant, who in seed-time puts his treasure in 
the earth, and at the appointed harvest receives his own with 
usury; or the scholar, who whiles away his life in musing over 
his dusty shelves, or searches for hidden lore among the mouldy 
relics of antiquity, life affords little variety. he morning 

VOL. Vil. lv 
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cometh, as also the night—each day treading close upon the 
other—all twin sisters, differing in no material except the name. 
Thus they go on, like the patient mill-horse, in the same perpet- 
val rownd of duty, with little to cheer, except the faint hope of 
“better days to come.” 

But for one given to roving, and gathering experience from 
the wide world, there are lessons in store not commonly reveal- 
ed: and he not unfrequently learns that villains may smile and 
weep; that words are treacherous ; that promises are but the 
hypocrite’s defense, and that the face is but a mask of the heart, 
put off and on as occasion may demand. . 

My story is not of love or war,—a mere rehearsal of the expe- 
rience of a day spent in observing the characters and deeds of 
men. ‘The sun had searce begun to gild the tops of the loftiest 
spires, wher | was aroused from my quiet slumbers by the bustle 
of those who, by the gray light of the morning, were commen- 
eing their customary routine of labor. My ears were saluted by 
the well known sound of the milk-man, mingling with the pecu- 
liar tones of some scores of ragged urchins, with “ Sun, Herald, 
and Brother Jonithan for sale.” After lying some time, and en- 
deavoring in vain to shut out the noisy world, at length, to my 
greater annoyance, the rattling of wheels over the stony pave- 
ments commenced, and seemed to complete this Babel of confu- 
sion. Finding it useless to throw myself upon my inalienable 
rights, or seek in quiet to prolong my morning dreams—those 
sweetest luxuries of the pillow—I arose, somewhat exasperated, 
and dressed myself for the day. On coming down to the break- 
fast table | learned that it was the morning of election, the re- 
sult of which was the all-engrossing topic of conversation. At 
my right hand sat Mr. W ,a gentleman whom | had occa- 
sionally seen during my stay in New York, and who, by his grave 
and gentlemanly deportment, had won my respect. As Il was a 
stranger in the city, he kindly offered to walk with me during 
the day, and accompany me to the several wards. Accordingly, 
we soon mingled with the moving multitude which thronged the 
Bowery, loitering along in friendly conversation, and making 
observations on whatever object of curiosity we chanced to espy. 
My friend was an elderly gentleman, apparently about sixty. 
His features were rather striking, and, though their beauty had 
been nipped by the frosts of threescore winters, there was yet left 
upon his face the impress of manly dignity. I soon learned that 
he was an itinerant preacher—one of those choice spirits whose 
life is but an errand of duty, whose only happiness is the reward 
of an approving conscienct, and the hope of a recompense be- 
yond this earthly pilgrimage. In his manner, he was dignified 
and insinuating. He was tall, and once erect, though now be- 
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ginning to bend under the weight of increasing years. A rich 

cloak was thrown carelessly over his shoulders: his dress 
are was black —exce ptawi hite cravat, care fully put on 
and gathered with scrupulous exactness in a plain knot before. 
Thus attired, he presented an imposing tigure—he was, indeed, 
a venerable looking man. 

My reader will pardon inv prolixity in describing this woodly 
yersonage, for if there be any class of mankind whom | do 
eartily revere, they are these ministers of the old school ; these 
age od servants of the Most High—God bless their uray hairs, 
their’s is by right the highest seat in the court of heaven. Won- 
der not, then, that I re joleed in the good fortune of being thrown 
into the socie ty of this venerable man, or gladly availed myselt 
of this op portunity to profit by his instruc lions. 

There are tew occasions whie th eall forth so |; large a collection, 
as that of a popular election. There is no subject which se ar- 
rouses the sluinbering spirit of the multitude, and breathes lite 
into their dry bones, as this periodical privilege of asserting their 
authority, and exercising their unit of sovereignty. The rich, 
the poor, noble, and ignoble, Jew and Samaritan, publican 
and pharisee, are mingled with indiscriminate contusion. A 
strange and unutterable feeling comes over the reflecting mind, 
while gazing on a scene like this—a motley man-gathering, as- 
sembled to decide questions the most vital to their country, and 
tuke measures which nearest concern the existence and wellare 
of a vast republic. ‘To think that such is the world, and such 
the strange machine ry by which it operates; to believe that such 
is the firm foundation—the * primum ultimum” of all our eivil and 
political institutions; to see them tossed hither and thither on 
the waves of popular passion, and then conceive what secret 
spring, What hidden influence, checks, restrains, and properly di- 
rects all this, surpasses the ingenuity of man, Yet such is the 
world, and such are here acknowledged its righttul sovereigns. 
These are its arbiters; by these are the humble elevated; by 
these the lofty are brought low; to these the great bow with 
reverence, and the highest otliee the *y can ask, is to become their 
humble ministers 

But my vener: he le companion was intent on other things, and 
seemed to pass these by unheeded. “To you, my chile 1,” said 
he, “this is an interesting scene, from which you should take ad- 
vantage. My day of strife and turmoil is past. I have lived 
long, and, in my time, seen much. To me this picture is tamil- 
iar ;—the world has no mysteries to reveal, no curiosities in re- 
serve. | have read mankind in the book of experience ;—it has 
been my lot to study it in its minutest developments ;—to trace 
man from the cradle to the grave, from the swaddling cloth to 
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the winding sheet. My course is nearly run, my errand will 
soon be accomplished. With you the case is different. Like a 
traveler in a strange land, with elevated hopes and eager curi- 
osity, you doubtless anticipate a delightful journey, with much 
to please and interest you by the way; learn, then, from one who 
has lony been a sojourner here, that life has few real pleasures 
in store for the young expectant: her paths are beset with 
snares and perplexities. Be wise in avoiding evil, patient in en- 
during it, and, whatever lot Heaven may grant you, learn there- 
with to be contented ;—this is the surest source of happiness, for 
the mind is its own place, and in itself can make a ‘heaven of 
hell, a hell of heaven.’” 

I looked upon the face of my aged sire with somewhat of filial 
reverence, + sens to be candid, | thought the subject and his 
manner were not well suited to the occasion. I now observed, 
for the first time, that we had attracted the notice of the more 
respectable part of the multitude, who had gathered around and 
stood listening to this grave colloquy. I felt somewhat curious 
at seeing the attention of the public thus directed towards us, 
and could not conceive what should induce a man of such world- 
ly sagacity to introduce so grave a topic on a time like this, 
Ruane no measure could have been devlend so effectually to 
draw the attention of the thoughtless; and it was done with 
such a fatherly spirit, and in a mode so serious, that he appeared 
ep unconscious of being heard by any one except myself. 

et there was evidently an uncommon interest called forth, and 
a feeling of respect aroused in all who had listened to the dis- 
course of this pious pilgrim. 

At this moment the attention of the crowd was suddenly ar- 
rested by the appearance of a wretched petitioner—a poor old 
man with tottering steps approached, extended his withered 
hand to the minister, and with trembling voice craved a scant 
pittance. The sympathy of the crowd was immediately cnciied 
and their eyes were directed towards the good man. 

“There’s a test for his holiness,” said one, with a sarcastic 
sneer. The poor man waited for his reply. 

“Age hath her infirmities.” 

“ Aye—and her misfortunes, too,” added the trembling pe- 
titioner. 

“ Hast thou friends?” said the preacher. 

“ The grave contains them all—my faithful wife and all my 
children—save one, who lies pining with disease and famishing 
with hunger, in my gloomy cell.” 

The good man drew his purse. 

“ A noble stranger, that,” said one. 
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“ Yes—and he has a generous heart,” responded many in the 
crowd, as they likewise put their hands upon their pockets. 

The stranger continued: “The Lord hath loaned me much ; 
| have long been his debtor ;—now will | reciprocate,”—and 
with this he placed a liberal sum in the hands of the petitioner, 
who muttered from his heart, “ God bless you, kind sir.” 

“ There is a true hearted Christian,” said many, as they stepped 
forth and followed his example. The poor man bowed ; tears of 
joy trickled down his turrowed cheeks, as he left the erowd and 
departed trom their sight. | know not how much he received, 
but should judge he must have gone away with a light heart 
and heavy purse. A generous enthusiasm had been kindled in 
the bosoms of the audience by the solemn and ingenious appeals 
of the stranger, aided by his noble example. 

This interesting scene was now, to my sad regret, interrupted 
by the cry of * pickpockets,’—when it was found that a large 
portion of those liberal donors, together with my venerable 
friend, had been robbed of their remaining funds. Not one of 
the execrable villains, however, was detected ; they had either 
escaped in safety, or, having secreted their ill-gotten gains, 
were now among the foremost in crying “ thief,” and searching 
for the rogues. Those who had sutlered were forced to make 
a Virtue of necessity, and retire without blaspheming. Our old 
hero bore his mistortune like a philosopher: remarking that, 
though now penniless, he had enjoyed the good fortune of be- 
stowing alms, which consoling reflection more than ballanced 
the loss he had sustained. One of the bystanders, however, 
who had become interested in the character of my companion, 
proposed that a purse be presented to the good stranger, to aid 
him on his journey. This suggestion was successtul, and he 
retired even richer than he came. 

At dinner, the subject of the election was again introduced. 
During the conversation, several allusions were made to a re- 
ported robbery. Our venerable Dominie, | noticed, heeded none 
of them; as I supposed, because he thought it foolish to spend 
the present in rehearsing the faults of the past, which seemed 
to strengthen my conviction of his knowledge of the world, and 
the philosophy he had learned from experience. 

During our morning rambles we had been advised of a horse 
race which was to come off on Long Island in the afternoon. 
As we had no other amusement in view, Mr. W proposed 
taking a trip across the river, and attending. Aeqeulleaie we 


repaired to the ferry, and from thence were conveyed in the 
cars to the ground. 

We soon arrived, and, after taking a general view of the 
gathering multitude, secured a favorable situation for beholding 
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the equestrian contest. It was a motley collection of every 
age, rank, sect, and color, mingled in crowded cont{usion. 

At the appointed time the combatants entered the arena to 
try their own skill, and the mettle of their steeds. The vender 
of nostrums left his stall, the noisy babbler his dispute, and 
pressed forward to witness the trial of speed. The horses 
seemed impatient for the signal of dispatch. The spectators, as 
usual, were divided almost to a man, and many heavy bets 
were made. The moment arrived ; the signal was given, and 
they shot like arrows from the goal. It was soon finished, and 
the wreath of victory was borne off amid the huzzas of the 
giddy multitude, and the sorry faces of those who had been so 
foolish as to stake their scanty substance upon the result. A 
challenge was now given to any one who dare enter the lists 
with the victor. No one seemed to appear as a rival, and, for a 
time, the vain hero remained curbing his noble animal, holding 
undisputed supremacy, and hurling defiance in the face of the 
whole assembly. At length, there was a bustle in the crowd, 
attended with the cry of “room for Jonathan,” when, with a 
swaggering step, Ichabod Jones came forth in the guise of a 


yankee pedler, and, much to the surprise of the spectators, 
offered to run “ gainst all creation.” The victor hung his head 
at the sight of this doughty champion, as if he thought his 
honor insulted by the “ booby countryman.” Ichabod, however, 


was not to be silenced or vanquished without a trial; on the 
contrary, he claimed fair play, and pulling out his purse, offered 
to place it in any responsible bese . My friend W now 
recognized the pedler as an old acquaintance, and seemed to 
feel it his duty to counsel Mr. Jones against certain defeat ;— 
he, however, met with a rough repulse for his kindness. “ Ped- 
lers were not for the pulpit, nor ministers for the race ; each one 
knows his own science best,” said the jockey. Ichabod was 
not to be intimidated ; he placed miraculous faith in the good 
old companion of his journeys, and with obstinacy oflered to 
stake any price upon the result. With this, my friend withdrew, 
leaving the equestrian to proceed to certain victory ; who, con- 
sidering it a fair and honorable prize, consented to grant Ichabod 
a trial. All things were now arranged for a second heat. 
Ichabod went to his wagon, and, after a few preliminaries, lead 
forth his leering jade, all bridled and saddled for the race, and 
pulling off his ponderous boots, he leaped into the pannel. 

There was a striking contrast between the rich caparison of 
the former, and the rustic accoutrements of the latter. Yet 
Ichabod was valorous, and commenced, by way of prelude, a 
series of tcheck-tchecking and gee-hupping. When it seemed 
that the mettle of his horse was sufficiently excited, Ichabod 
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drew up his legs at right angles, thrust his feet wide into the 
stirrup, placed his arms a-kimbo, projected his head and shoul- 
ders forward, and, being fairly in the attitude for a desperate 
effort, gave his rival to understand that he was ready for the 
onset. 

O! Ichabod—I shall never see thy like again. Thy grim 
visage and thy sorrowful figure even surpass that of the re- 
doubtable Don Quixote, when attacking the knight of the razor, 
to obtain the golden hemlet of the notable Mambrino ; or when, 
seated on the “famous Claveleno,” he began to turn the magic 

“zg and mount into the air to meet and vanquish the “ valorous 

alambruno.” 

The spectators looked on with intense delight, though they 
seemed to regret the zeal which urged the rustic on to his de- 
feat. When almost universal sympathy seemed to be felt for 
this rash enthusiast, to my surprise | noticed several gentlemen 
who appeared to take a different view of the contest, and an- 
ticipate a result contrary to the expectations of all the rest. 
They even oflered to bet upon the countryman, and, to my 
astonishment, did stake large sums upon his success. The 
matter now assumed a still more interesting form, and I began 
to suspect that there was deception in the yankee, or that he, 
together with those who bet upon him, was verily insane. 

At length the signal was given, and they dashed from the 
goal. Away went the victor, and away went Ichabod, like a 
bold knight errant, galloping close upon his heels, amid the 
shouts of “ go it, yankee.” Ichabod pommeled Rosinant’s sides 
with his heels, who, evidently conscious of his individual re- 
sponsibility, with violent efforts leaped just ahead of his rival.— 
The die was cast ;—the moment the “knight of the sorrowful 
figure” was discovered, Rosinant’s competitor was frightened 
by the flapping of his coat, and the violent motions of his arms, 
which pelted against his sides like locomotive shafts. The rider, 
being agitated, lost his command, while Ichabod bolted ahead, 
like a high pressure engine, to the goal. The bet was won— 
“ The money’s mine, Mister, by gaul,” said Ichabod Jones, as he 
now, to the no small chagrin of his vanquished foe, rode tri- 


umphant along the course, inviting - one who dared to com- 
pete with him. The welkin rung with the shouts of the _ 


tators, while the pedler, having pocketed the money, again har- 
nessed his horse and rode on, whistling “ Yankee Doodle,” with 
great composure. Those who had won by betting, likewise went 
on their way rejoicing. 

At the suggestion of my friend, we now left the race ground, 
and were proceeding on toward the cars, when our attention 
was drawn by acollection of men, apparently interested in some 
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curious object. On approaching, we found in the midst of the 
crowd a singular looking genius, clad in gray pants and daffel 
jerkin. He was one of those strolling vagabonds who seek to 
impose upon the credulity of their race, and show them “ the 
mode of catching gulls by means of the viscus of impudence.” 
Upon his head he wore a rusty broad-rimmed hat, which had 
evidently seen better days, if not a better owner. An extrav- 
agant profusion of shaggy locks hung a-la-mode about his ears 
and face, beneath which peeped out from their hiding places a 
pair of little, sharp, money-making eyes. 

As he rested in a sitting posture, there were arrayed in a row 
upon his knee three hemispherical cups of wood, under one of 
which, before the eyes of the crowd, he placed a piece of sponge, 
and then solicited a bet on the part of the spectators as to which 
cup concealed it, while he went through with a regular routine 
of words. 

“Gentlemen, will you bet five dollars—will you bet ten ?!— 
I will bet fifteen you cannot tell which it is under ;—I’ll bet you 
ten—I'll bet you five,—will you bet fifteen?” In the meantime 
he swept his fingers from one to the other, carelessly raising 
each cup so as to disclose the secret. 

“| saw it,” says one. 

“Gentlemen, [ll bet you ten dollars—I’ll bet you fifteen— 

“| saw it then,” says another. 

“Fifteen, gentlemen, I'll bet you twenty—twenty-five I'll bet.” 
“Will you bet me five, now ?” said the first who spoke.—* I'll bet 
you five—I'll bet you ten,” continued this singular genius.— 
“ J'll stand you, sir,—take notice, gentlemen,” rejoined the first, 
“"tis under the middle cup.”—* You've won the bet, sir,” said 
Wilkins, as he raised the cup and promptly handed out the 
money, and then with a sorrowful look upon his honest face, he 
continued his ventursome business, though with even greater 
carelessness than before. “I'll bet ten—I bet twenty.”—* Did 
you not see it then!” said a blackeyed youth, to my companion. 
“I did,” replied he.—* Will you bet ten dollars ’” said the per- 
former, to this young man. “ I’ve conscientious scruples against 
betting,” he answered ; “ but if you will allow me, I can tell you 
the right one.” Wilkins made no reply, but continued soliciting 
a bet as before, at the same time carelessly exposing the hidden 
bait. The young man was too strongly tempted to withstand 
or longer lend an ear to conscience, while having in his eye a 
prize so certain. “ J’ll bet you ten dollars,” said he, earnestly ; 
“ Pl take the first one.” Again, to the sorrow of poor Wilkins, 
he lost and handed out the money. 

The spectators were justly surprised. “Man, you are a novice 
in the art, I guess,” said my old companion. Each one now 
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crowded round, half inclined to speak out, but hardly daring to 
venture. The grave performer was assiduous in his business, 
though apparently discouraged by his ill success. Again the 
pawn was accidentally exposed to view. “Tis strange !” said 
my reverend companion, “ certainly it is!” as he, seemingly 
forgetting his character, was about to bet. “'Tis passing 
strange—I saw it then again—I'll be—,” | gently pressed his 
arm, and nodded significantly, as much as to say, “better not, 
friend.” He heeded my admonition, yet seemed impatient to 
secure to some one else the chance of winning. “ Were it not 
for my profession, | would lay aside the minister and act the 
man,” said he, in a voice audible to all around. 1 regretted to 
see that my friend had inadvertently cast his influence into the 
scale of the gambler; nor was it slight, for many, seeing an 
elderly man, so grave, so intelligent, and so pious, only restrained 
by his religious scruples or the dignity of his profession, now 
thought the investment safe, and gathered courage to make one 
trial. A number of young blades now combined, and, at the 
suggestion of the blackeyed youth who had lately won, con- 
tributed a purse of fifty dollars, being resolved to exhaust at 
once the funds of Ben Wilkins. The knight of the daffel jerkin 
caught a glance of the fish as it approached the hook, and, with 
the true angler’s skill, baited it anew. “I'll bet ten dollars”— 
(again he exposed the tempting pawn to view)—* I'll bet twen- 
ty—twenty-five—I'll bet thirty—any sum, gentlemen. Will 
you bet forty’ I'll bet fiftty—sixty I'll bet”—* | saw the pawn,” 
said one of the associates. “ And I too,” said a second, who, 
fearing he might be anticipated, said with earnestness, “ /°// bet 
fifty—observe, gentlemen, I take the middle cup.” He stepped 
forward to receive the money—the gambler raised the cup— 
but 

A sudden change now came over the spirit of the crowd, who 
by their looks seemed to say, “ Fanum habet in cornu,” and Ben 
Wilkins, having pocketed his fifty dollars, endeavored in vain to 
elicit another bet. I now took my friend by the arm, and while 
walking towards the depot, informed him that, to my certain 
knowledge, the young men who had won, and had instigated 
the others to contribute so as to exhaust the funds of Wilkins, 
were his confederates in vice, and had made use of their own 
apparent success to impose upon the credulity of their unsus- 

scting victims. “Is it possible !” said he. “Here is indeed a 
a, even for me. What villainy there is in the world P 
I was really rejoiced that 1 had been of service to my friend 

, by my admonitions, and he in turn expressed his grati- 

tude for the timely favor. > 

The multitude were now dispersing in every direction: we 
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were soon on board the cars, and went buzzing on our way. 
About five o'clock we again arrived at White Hall. As we 
proceeded to our boarding house, our good man grew senti- 
mental, and moralized, as usual, upon the events we had wit- 
nessed. He remarked very gravely and wisely upon the ways 
of the world. He recalled to memory many interesting chroni- 
cles of the past, such as are ever connected with a long and 
eventful lite. As the Sabbath was nigh, | excused myself during 
the evening, on pretence of calling upon my friends in the city, 
thus leaving him to his devotions, and to preparation for the 
approaching ceremonies. 

On returning, | found he had retired early to his room, as 
was his custom. After discussing the politics of the day, and 
quaffing the social glass, with a few remaining “ companions 
of the inn,” | was also about to repair to my lodgings, when, 
on passing his room, | observed a dim light through the key- 
hole, and stepped to the door to bid him a friendly good night. 
As ] came near, 1 heard several voices engaged in conversation. 

“Twenty dollars each—no despisable sum for” 

“Hush! who comes there?” interrupted another, as I rapped 
at the door, and all was silent. | again rapped gently. “ It is 
surely he,” said another, and the door was opened, I caught a 
glance of several persons arranged around a table, as if in the 
act of casting accounts. | hastened to beg pardon for my in- 
trusion, and shrunk back, thinking I had mistaken the Dominie’s 
room ; but he caught the sound of my voice, and, supposing all 
was discovered, walked to the door, and, with pertect sang 
froid, bade me walk in. 1 did so—but what think you was my 
surprise, when | saw among the company, Ichabod Jones, the 
ere pedler ; Ben Wilkins, in his daffel jerkin; the gray- 

aired supplicant, whom I had seen in the morning ; those very 
individuals who, to the astonishment of all, bet upon the suc- 
cess of Ichabod ; those same villains, who had so artfully and 
successfully assisted Ben Wilkins, the swindler ; besides other 
suspicious characters, whom | could easily imagine to be those 
knights of the light finger, who had picked the pockets of the 
ry itinerant and many of his unsuspecting auditors. At the 

ead of these, in a spacious arm-chair,—incredibile dictu !—my 
friend, the Dominie, presided. 

Having welcomed me, with his usual gravity and _ politeness, 
he proceeded to say: “ Young friend, you are doubtless sur- 
prised at beholding me in my true character. Though I can 
no longer claim your respect, yet, believe me, the truth I have 
communicated is the same, and the good precepts I have given 
you are no less wholesome, because spoken by me. I have told 
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you that we live in a strange world. If not before persuaded 
of the fact, | trust my own example will go far to convince you 
‘what villainy’ may exist under a fair exterior. You have to- 
day seen the world imposed upon by the combined efforts of 
villains, under the garb of religion, poverty, and sober-faced 
hypocrisy. Many of the world’s honest men are, lixe us, com- 
rades in vice, united to practice a system of deception, and ce- 
mented together by mutual interest. We have weed us the 
spoils of the day. Here are the collections of that beggar, who, 
aided by my holy precepts and generous example, was 80 suc- 
cessful im his department; here is the identical purse filched 
from me (not without my knowledge) this morning ; together 
with others stolen by these knaves, who, taking advantage of 
the generous spirit excited in the bystanders by my appeals in 
behalf of the wretched petitioner, set their eyes upon their re- 
maining funds, as they returned them to their pockets. Here is 
the prize won by Ichabod the pedler, together with the several 
sums won by those who bet upon the speed of * Rosinante’ and 
the skill of the ‘ knight of the sorrowful figure.’ Here are the 
bets won from Wilkins, and also the fifty dollars won by 
him from those unsuspecting dupes. And, to crown the pro- 
ceeds of the day, here is the purse given me by those noble- 
hearted gentlemen who pitied my misfortune and made good 
my apparent loss. 

“Thrown together by the waves of a mysterious fortune, and 
setting aside the restraints of a good conscience, we have thus 
far been prospered in sucking the very life-blood of society, and 
amassing to ourselves a competency for the future. To live, 
my friend, is not the whole of life. He who whiles away his 
brief existence in ignorant seclusion, knows little of his race, or 
the world he lives in. Hear my injunctions :—you are exposed 
to many dangers—many enemies beset you, and often he is 
your greatest foe, who seems your nearest friend. Whenever 
surrounded by boon companions, or grave advisers, of whose 
integrity you are not thoroughly persuaded, fail not to recollect 
the venerable Dominie—Prince of the Diabolical Club— 


‘Who bought, and sold, and lied, in holy phrase ; 
W bo salutations made in scripture terms, 
And with pious face transacted villanies.’”’ 
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Who, that is familiar with the literary history of other days, has not been struck 
with the cheerless lot of the scholar? While the rich and the great have received 
their apotheoses at his hand, the garret was his only dwelling place, and posthumous 
praise his only reward. The patron then “ gleaming in purple and gold,” has de- 
scended to posterity in the verse of the poet alone, like the insect embalmed in the 
precious amber, while the latter, now receiving a tardy recompense, then dragged 
out a miserable existence. There must have been an interregnum in the history of 
letters, extending from the Augustan era to the present time ; for surely they manage 
things better now, than they did in the days of Horace and Virgil. Maecenas took 
right good care for the comfort of the poets; for what saith Flaceus 1? 

* Dissolve frigus ligna super foco 
Large reponens; atque benignius 
Deprome quadrimum Sabina 
O Thaliarche merum dicta : 
or, as Master Philip Francis has beautifully paraphrased it: 


‘Now melt away the winter's cold, 
And larger pile the cheerful fire ; 
Bring down the vintage four years old, 
Whose mellowed heat can mirth inspire, 
Then to the guardian powers divine, 
Careless the rest of life resign.” 
And now, since matters are so comfortably arranged, we will bestir ourselves to our 
work ; and first of all, while you, dear reader, have been enjoying a short respite, we 
have been still reosting upon the tree of knowledge, eating of the fruit of good and 
evil, and you behold the result. By private liberality, we have been enabled to en- 
large our Magazine this month, and still your contributions poured so thick and fast 
upon us, that we scarcely knew what or where to choose; and the few lines left for 
us will hardly allow us evento notice all. 
* Rebecca” was received too late for examination. 
"“A—— S———" has been handed over, for approval, to our successor. 
** Obededom’s” plaintive request cannot be granted; his poetry is of that kind 
which neviber “ gods, men, or the columns” of our Magazine, can endure. 


“* My Mother's Grave” does not by any means sustain the former reputation of the 
writer. We would heartily advise him to eschew all rhyme. 


**A Chapter on Cravats”’ is good, ‘ as far as it goes,” but had it been twice as long, 
it had been better. We cannot refrain from giving the accompanying note : 


Mr. Evrror: 
The above is at your disposal. Enlighten your readers or your pipe. In the former 
case, you will hear from me again ; in the latter, I shall remain 


Your humble servant, Tosy. 

We admire your spirit, Mr. Toby, but you would not enlighten our readers, and as 
for our pipe——’tis gone, “‘ Peace to its ashes ;” but the ‘‘ Gulf Stream,” (the execrable 
chirography of which renders it illegible,) forms excellent material for lighting those 
glorious cigars which may be found at our friend D. Smith’s:—Regalias, Normas, 
Perez-Principes, Trabucos, Yaras, every variety (hat the most fastidious smoker can 
require. Call once, and you'll never cease to call. ‘Verb. sap. sat.’ 

“My Bonny Bride,” “* The Last Farewell,” “ Extempore verses,” are rejected. 

*,* Communications intended for the next number, must be sent as soon as possible. 





